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When you buy from 
NATIONAL, you buy 


direct at a saving and 
sell at increased profit. 








The NATIONAL No. 90 
Screen Door Set is one of the 
most durable and practical 
sets on the market. The 
hinges are of steel and loose- 
pin type so that it is not nec- 
essary to remove any screws 
when taking down the door. 
The pull is 4!/4. long, of steel 
and very neat. Our No. 3 
Perfect Spring, with loop ends, 
packed with each set. Can be 
supplied in any finish desired. 


Quality Screen Door Sets at Prices That 
Adequately Meet the Present Trend in Buying 


Now’s the time to order your screen door sets for the 
coming season—and NATIONAL high quality and 


low price recommend this brand to your considera- 
tion. 


There will be a good demand for warm weather hardware 
during the coming season, but careful buying will prevail— 
and the dealer who offers the best value, at the most attractive 
prices, is the one who will get the majority of this business. 


The NATIONAL No. go Screen Door Set will give you this 
advantage. Its quality is indisputable and its price is in keep- 
ing with the present trend of buying. 

Get our prices before placing your order. Investigate our 
facility to serve you. Remember we supply you direct and 
all mail orders are shipped by us the same day as received. 
Catalog, prices, or any other further information you desire, 
mailed on request, and the attractive display board shown 
above will be shipped with your first order. 


National Mfg. Company 


Illinois 
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Stimulating Sports Via the Retail 
Hardware Store 


a 


Organizing Factory, Store and Church Athletic Leagues 
in Your Home Town Will Boom Sales 


UCKING the line is one method 
B of putting the ball over the 
goal line of adequate profits 


that often succeeds. But the 
strategy of the forward pass wins 
many a game when the team or the 
firm is hard pressed for time and 
points. Strategy often wins where 
force alone fails. 

One hardware merchant in a me- 
dium-sized manufacturing town 
utilized strategic methods to over- 
come indifferent business condi- 
tions, His regular lines were not 
selling and it was fast becoming a 
difficult matter to induce his cus- 
tomers to purchase to any great 
extent. 

One day, while part of the sales 
force was at lunch, he was down in 


_ of Sporting Goods 


By Roy D. Hupson 


front figuring on a way to condense 
his stock of sporting goods into a 
smaller space, and put on display 
his farm and garden supplies and 
the requisites for spring and sum- 
mer building. He had carried 
sporting goods in his city of 25,000 
because there was no store handling 
them as an exclusive line. He took 
special orders for team supplies and 
carried a narrow margin of stand- 
ard goods in season. The line was 
rather obscure, both with respect 
to size and display. 

While he was thinking over the 
problem he was interrupted by a 
young man who asked to be shown 
some baseball suits, and who said 
he wanted to get a line on full 
equipment for a team. 


49 


9? 


“Who are you going to play? 
asked the merchant, rather sur- 
prised. 

“Bunch of us out at the factory 
are going to get up an independent 
team and play some other towns 
’round here. I just came in to-day 
in order to get a line on things.” 

“Why don’t some of the factories 
get teams?” the merchant asked, 
“you could get some pretty good 
games here at home.” 

“Don’t know,” replied the young 
fellow, his eyes fixed a moment as 
he meditated on the possibility, 
“looks to me as though there should 
be a dozen of ’em.” Nothing more 
was said and he proceeded to pick 
out a sample suit and made some 
notations regarding prices and colors, 
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A. E. Bonesteel & Co. of the National Hardware Stores; Troy, N. Y., shows a pro- 


fusion of sporting goods in a limited space. 


That afternoon a conference was 
held between the manager and one 
of his salesmen who was familiar 
with the various sports and with the 
goods used in each line. As the re- 
sult of the conference they evolved 
a plan of action. 

Shortly after this there was a 
meeting of the Manufacturers’ Bu- 
reau of the Chamber of Commerce. 
One uf the stockholders of the hard- 
ware company, himself a manufac- 
turer, brought up the subject of or- 
ganizing an industrial baseball 
league. The plan was accepted as 
good, live-town propaganda. There 
was no difficulty in securing the co- 
operation of a local physical direc- 
tor to proceed with schedules and 
organization. The salesman was 
interested and helpful, and was 
active in the organization. 

The hardware company, antici- 
pating the demand, put in a supply 
of goods, and by an attractive win- 
dow display and well-timed adver- 
tising became the sporting goods 
headquarters. The sales for this 
one league of ten teams included 
approximately 150 suits and pairs 


M. E. Hunt arranged this display 


of shoes, in addition to balls, bats, 
masks, protectors and gloves for 
the season. 

The business objective was not 
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emphasized in the promotion of the 
idea. In fact, the store employees 
remained as much in obscurity ag 
possible. However, during the 
course of the season an amateur 
athletic federation was formed to 
look after the eligibility of players, 
to secure playing space and to su- 
pervise the organization of other 
leagues. The idea took like wild- 
fire. 

A promotion committee set plans 
in motion which, for the second 
season, made certain a retail stores 
league and a church league. Base- 
ball was a starter, but other sports 
were included. Five community 
tennis courts were provided. One 
representative football team came 
into the field. And during the win- 
ter following, the same forces 
brought into existence one indus- 
trial, one commercial and three 
Sunday school basketball leagues, 
with a total of fifty-four teams of 
seven or eight men each. They all 
required suits, shoes, balls and 
other equipment. 

The stimulation of the sporting 
interest and life of the city has had 
a definite “kick back” on the sport- 
ing goods headquarters. The sport- 
ing goods business was excellent, even 
in times of depression. In addition 
to the increased business in this 
one line, it has been noticed that 
other lines have taken on increased 
activity. Customers for sporting 
goods have formed the habit of 
coming for other things; the store 
has increased its popularity and 
the general atmosphere of a live or- 
ganization has served to increase 
business. Sporting goods are re 
sponsible for the increase. 


Linking up your window displays with national or local events usually succeeds in 
bringing in returns on the goods displayed. It did in this instance 
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Selling Knives on an Efficiency Basis 


The Davis, Hunt & Collister 
Co. of Cleveland Has 
Evolved a System That Sells 
Pocket Knives Econom- 
ically and Also Keeps Them 
in Good Condition 


¢¢ WANT to see yer jack knives,” 
i] said a young lad as he ap- 
proached a salesman in the 
cutlery department of a hardware 
store. The obliging salesman, to 
whom the request had been ad- 
dressed, reached down into the show- 
case and handed out a tray of knives, 
and the lad, after he had handled 
them all, decided to restrict his pur- 
chase to the state of his finances, 
laid down a half-dollar and walked 
away with one of the cheaper knives. 
That is one way to sell pocket 
knives, but it is neither an efficient 
nor an economical way. Progressive 
hardware merchants have given 
much attention to improving their 
methods of display and selling pocket 
knives, particularly with the view of 
saving the salesman’s time and keep- 
ing the stock clean. Davis, Hunt & 
Collister Co., Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
cently adopted a new way of display- 
ing pocket knives and handling stock 
which is designed for the convenience 
of the salesman and for the purpose 
of effecting quicker sales. 


A Convenient Display Method 


The knives in question occupy a 
showease at the front of the store. 
A wood frame was built in the case 
with a beaver board top, which was 
placed at an angle of 45 deg. This 
furnishes a support for felt covered 
boards, 19% in. long and 11% in. 
wide, which are numbered and to 
which the samples of knives are 
wired. On most of the boards there 
are four rows of knives, six in a row. 
Eight display boards are used. On 
the first two are the smaller pearl- 
handled knives and on the others the 
larger pocket knives are to be found. 
The knives have been given special 
store numbers, these numbers indi- 
cating the display boards to which 
they are attached. Starting at the 
left, the first’ board, No. 1, displays 
knives from 100 and up to No. 124. 
No. 2 board starts with sample No. 
200 and so on. At the side of each 
knife is a marking tack bearing its 
number and price. In case of a price 





change, the price can be rubbed out 
and the new price substituted with- 
out removing the tack. 

There is a handle at the end of the 
display board for convenience in re- 
moving and replacing it. There are 
numbers on the supporting frame 
back of the display boards cor- 
responding to the board numbers, so 
that there is no excuse for the sales- 
man putting the board in the wrong 
place. 


Arrangement of Stock 


The stock is kept in regular stock 
boxes in the case under the display 
boards, the knives shown on a par- 
ticular board being arranged in the 
proper order in the boxes under that 
board. Fastened to these boxes are 
stickers bearing numbers correspond- 
ing to the samples on the boards. 
Lights are provided for this stock, 
and a special switch connects with 
the wires that supply electricity for 
the regular showcase lights above. 

A customer looks into the showcase 
and finds out about what he wants 
and the salesman brings out the dis- 
play board to which that particular 
knife is fastened. When the cus- 
tomer’s mind is about settled on one 
knife, or perhaps a choice of two or 
three, he usually wants to handle 
them or open the blades before 
making the final decision. Accord- 
ingly, the salesman brings these 
knives out from the stock in the 
lower part of the showcase and the 
customer makes his final choice from 
these. 

The system has been in use for a 
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Here’s the way the Davis, 
Hunt & Collister Co., Cleveland, 
displays pocket knives. It’s an efficient, 


Fs quick and clean methad, as you will learn by 
reading the story 


short time and the salesmen who 
were at first doubtful as to its ef- 
ficiency are now enthusiastic over 
it. With this arrangement the stock 
is always handy, and the salesman 
can quickly get just what the cus- 
tomer wants. Consequently, consid- 
erable time is saved in waiting on 
the trade, sales being made quicker 
and easier. The stock never needs 
straightening out and it is a simple 
matter to keep track of it. The 
knives are kept in a better condition 
in view of the fact that handling by 
customers is to a large extent elimi- 
nated. If a tray of knives is set be- 
fore a customer, he will probably 
paw over a*number of them and 
throw them back into the tray so 
that in time they become shop worn 
and rusty and consequently depreci- 
ate in value. With this arrangement, 
the customer seldom handles more 
than two or three knives and only 
those he wants to see. The salesman 
knows which knives have been han- 
dled and can wipe them off before 
placing them back in the stock. The 
method is also found to be fool proof 
with respect to the salesmen. 

The display boards at an angle of 
45 deg. show the samples to good ad- 
vantage from outside the showcase 
and catch the eyes of store visitors. 
Trays are used only for special lots 
or knives on sale, these being placed 
at the bottom of the showcase be- 
low the display boards. A list is kept 
in the office of the store’s knife num- 
bers with the corresponding factory 
numbers for convenience in ordering 
goods when stocks become low. 
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Increasing Hardware Sales in New Mexico 
R. W. Isaacs, Live Wire Merchant of Clayton, N. M.., 


Does an Annual Business Running Well Iuto 


Six Figures 


N. M. Also he caters to the 

hardware wants of people for 
miles around Clayton. Bob is a 
hardware live wire, and the grind of 
business has failed to warp his 
genial human outlook. Hard times 
or good times, he is always on the 


B* ISAACS lives in Clayton, 


By Liew S. SOULE 


while and will have it taken for 
you. We shall also include three 
interiors, also photo studio and 
post office that constitute a part 
of the houses that “Bob” built. As 
to the post office, I do not believe 
that any town in any four states 
has a superior, outside of those 


in a Small Community 


50 ft. due to growing business, 

1913 Built brick warehouse, 50 x 
87 ft. 

1917 Built post office. . 

1918 Built photo studio. 

1920 Dodged a first-class funeral 
and some first-class obituary 
in the newspapers. 














Lee Byrne, who is the display man for R. W. Isaacs, Clayton, N. M, has succeeded in beating Mother Nature by depicting a 


forest scene in a country where there are no trees. 


job, and his business continues to 
grow with the years. 

We have known Bob for a good 
many years, and we recently wrote 
him asking him to send us a few 
pictures of his store, and some par- 
ticulars of his business life. In six 
days we had the following reply in 
our possession: 


Mr. Llew S. Soule, 


Editor, HARDWARE AGE, 
New York. 


DEAR LLEW: 


Have yours of the 18th inst., 
two and one-half days from New 
York. “Speed, Boy, Speed!” 

It just happens that we think 
that our window display is worth 


erected by your own Uncle Sam. 

Regret that on your swinging 
around the circle that you did-not 
make Clayton. However, as you 
do not sell hardware, your descrip- 
tive powers are supposed to run 
riot, and you can fill as you will, 
the truthful statements here given. 

Important events in my career: 

1859 Born. 

1898 Arrived in Clayton. 

1902 Established present business. 
(At this time more room 
than goods or money.) 

1908 More goods than room. 
Money still minus, and hired 
Fred B. Vandervoort. 

1909 Built the main store, 45 x 
115 ft. 

Built iron warehouse, 50 x 


We think it’s a good window for any locality 


Built iron warehouse, 30 x 
100 ft. 
1921 Still on the job. Money still 
minus. Fred now manager. 
With best personal regards, and 
hoping to have the pleasure of 
meeting you at the Denver con- 
vention, I am, 
Cordially yours, 
Bos. 


Big Business In a Small Town 


We knew Bob well enough to re- 
alize that he was kidding, so we 
wrote back for more particulars and 
received them in record time. To be- 
gin with, Clayton has a population 
of approximately 2500 people, and is 
situated in a country once devoted 
to cattle and sheep raising, but which 
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At the right of the entrance we find kitchen utensils, stoves and a variety of household goods adapted to the needs of a prairie 


has added grain of all kinds to its 
output. In this little town R. W. 
Isaacs has a store that would do 
credit to a city of 25,000. His sales 
for the last three years average about 
$116,000 per year. He carries 
plumbers’ and tinners’ supplies, 
stoves and ranges, paints, wall pa- 
per, blacksmiths’ supplies, wagon 
wood stock, implements, wind mills, 
fencing, cream separators, well drill- 
ers’ supplies, builders’ supplies, auto 
accessories, pumps and general hard- 
ware. Look over the list and note 





commumty 


the different lines, many of them 
foreign to the hardware stores of 
the East and Middle West, but all 
hardware in Bob’s country. The 
size of a town means nothing to hard- 
ware men of New Mexico. 


A High Grade Plumbing, Tinning and 
Repair Shop 


When the pictures arrived we 
wrote to Bob telling him we liked 
the looks of his shop. His reply was 
characteristic of the man. “Sure, 
our shop looks like a real one,” he 


said. “It was always a money maker 
for us in normal times, although the 
sledding in all lines has been a little 
hard for the past year or so. How- 
ever, we are prepared to make and 
do all cornice work, make water 
storage tanks, stock tanks and flues. 
We also repair any kind of gasoline 
engine, and do a fair job of plumb- 
ing. On the overhead we have noth- 
ing to report these days, and the sub- 
ject is darn painful to one of us. 
Metals have come down; tinners’ 
wages are within reason, but with 


Over on the left is a splendid assortment of tools of every kind. Suit cases and bags are seen above the wall cases, while the 
balcony is given over to a wide range of harness 
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R. W. Isaacs handles all kinds of plumbing, tinning and pipe-fitting and says it is one of the best departments in the store. 


corn at 60 cents a hundred, and wheat 
at 75 cents, the farmer has a real 
reason for being in the do-without 
club. Be that as it may, the shop 
will always be a real factor with us. 
While we handle plumbing goods such 
as tubs, sinks, lavatories, valves, 
fittings, etc., we do not buck the pro- 
fessional plumber in his work, and 
are content to cut and thread pipe 
up to 4 in. and furnish to outside 
farmers and stock men. It may not 
be out of the way to say that if we 
were to start all over again in a small 
country town, the tin and pipe-fitting 
shop in connection with general hard- 
ware, paints and implements would 
be our first five points.” 


Auto Accessories Classed as Hardware 


Bob carries a pretty good line of 
automobile accessories, and has this 
to say of the line: “Auto hardware 
or accessories means the same to us 


Here is the shop where the work is handled 


as builders’ hardware or barbed wire. 
It’s all hardware. The coming of the 
automobile merely forced us to put 
in a more complete stock than we 
had previously carried. It has had 
a corresponding effect upon our sales 
volume. We carry everything frorn 
safety lock washers to wrench sets, 
including tires, spark plugs, horns, 
etc. We also do a good business in 
auto paints and varnishes. In fact, 
we are very glad to say that auto 
supplies are mighty strong help in 
building up our sales volume.” 


Forest Window in a Prairie Town 


The Isaac store windows furnish 
a good example for the ordinary, 
small-town merchant to pattern his 
displays by. Bob describes the one 
we illustrate as follows: “That win- 
dow! Oh, boy! When one lives in 
a town where a fellgw only has to 
hit for the outskirts to see wood- 





land or forest, a window like this 
would mean very little in his young 
life, but in Clayton, where we are 
fifty miles from a few isolated trees, 
that window has some appeal. It 
seems queer to think that with a tub 
full of leaves, a few branches, a 
couple of rocks, a borrowed owl and 
a few dollars’ worth of merchan- 
dise, we have a window that gets the 
attention of all passers-by. We are 
even forced to wash the glass every 
day on account of the little tads glu- 
ing their faces against it (even as 
you and I). The artist is Lee Byrne, 
former county treasurer, now drift- 
ing back to his first love, hardware. 
In this window we specialize on 
Wagner cast aluminum for camp use, 
Peters’ cartridges, traps and guns.” 

As we said in the start, Bob Isaacs 
is a hardware live wire, and we think 
we have proved it. We will leave it 
to you. 


A New Word in the English Language 


Another Word in Favor of the Re-hardwaring 
of Homes, Offices and Industrial—Buildings 


sé E-HARDWARE.”—1. To in- 

stall new hardware on doors, 
windows, cupboards and drawers. 2. 
To protect life and valuables with 
sure and safe locks. 38. To enhance 
decorations and to increase the value 
of buildings. Necessity has added 
this new word to America’s vocabu- 
lary. 

Hardware cannot last forever. 
Like the working parts in any other 
kind of machinery it will wear out in 
time. Cheap hardware is soon worth- 
less, but even the better kinds cannot 
be expected to last the number of 
years some of it is left in use. About 


80 per cent of old locks can be picked 
with an ordinary button-hook. So 
protection for your family calls for 
the “re-hardwaring” of your home; 
protection for your business makes 
the “re-hardwaring” of store, office 
and factory equally imperative. 
Hardware designs become old 
fashioned. There is just as much 
need of “re-hardwaring” as there is 
for redecorating or remodeling. “Re- 
hardwaring” you’ll find adds the fin- 
ishing touch to your decorations. 
Ten per cent increased value at the 
cost of 1 per cent is mighty good 
business you'll say. That’s what 


“re-hardwaring” will do. On houses 
or commercial buildings it facilitates 
renting and augments the sale. 

New designs will entirely cover 
the markings of your old patterns 
and you can quickly put them on 
yourself. Standard sizes make the 
transfer easy. An awl and screw 
driver will usually do the trick. 

You'll find a wealth of new designs 
at your nearest hardware store. In 
the builders’ hardware department 
you can get valuable advice about 
the “re-hardwaring”’ of your home, 
store or office, Ask for the “re- 
hardware expert.” 
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Handling Gasoline Engines Successfully 


Knowledge of the Engine Sold, Timely Advertis- 
ing and the Furnishing of Real Service 
Essential to This Kind of Business 


By S. M. REAMsS 


Manager, Rogan Bros. Co., Middlesboro, Ky. 


which we have been selling 

gasoline engines our sales 
have increased from four engines, 
which represents our first year’s 
sales, to such a volume that they are 
now among the leading items of our 
sales. The secret of our success in 
selling gasoline engines can be laid 
to the fact that we have observed the 
three following maxims: 

1. Know the engine. 

2. Advertise. 

3. Give service. 

Know the engine you are selling. 
We consider this the most important 
of the three essentials. When we re- 
ceived our first shipment of gasoline 
engines, and before we offered them 
for sale, we had our entire store 
force go carefully over them, and get 
all the information that could be ob- 
tained from the course of instruc- 
tions furnished us by the manufac- 
turer. After we had thoroughly 
mastered all working conditions of 
this particular type and were sure 
we were familiar with the engine we 
were offering for sale to our cus- 
tomers, we then set to work to sell 
them. 

' Be Sure to Advertise 

Advertise. We do not put our 
stock of engines in a back warehouse, 


D mien the past six years in 


but give them a prominent place in 
our show windows and in our sales 
room. We also keep some of these 
engines connected up to different 
kinds of machinery such as corn 
crushers, deep well pumps, force 
pumps, and other types of machinery 
which we carry in stock. In this 
way we attract the attention of those 
who pass our show-windows, and of 
those who come into our store. 

At all times we keep an up-to-date 
mailing list, and before we start an 
advertising campaign on a certain 
item, we carefully go over this list 
and select the names of those we 
think we can interest in the item in 
question and center our advertising 
campaign on them. In this way we 
avoid mailing advertising matter to 
persons who have no use whatever 
for this particular item. 

Several times during the year we 
conduct an advertising campaign on 
gasoline engines, together with such 
machinery as is operated by these 
engines. We select only such names 
from our mailing list as we believe 
have need for a gasoline engine. 
Then we get out some well prepared 
advertising matter, mailing to each 
one such literature as describes the 
engine best suited for his needs. We 
then write them a persona! letter as 


a follow-up. We then mail them one, 
two or three additional letters, try- 
ing at all times to put a little “per- 
sonal touch” in our correspondence. 

When we find a prospect we then 
go to work to find out just what work 
he wants his engine to perform, and 
if possible we get him into our store. 
We describe every piece of machinery 
which goes into the make-up of the 
engine, explain in detail just what 
work it will do under different con- 
ditions, and how to make adjust- 
ments to meet working conditions 
which might arise from time to time. 
We then turn the engine over to him 
and ask him to put it in operation. 
After he learns to operate it himself 
he becomes more interested in it, and 
we are almost sure of a sale. 


Rendering Real Service 


Service. The last of our three re- 
quisites is by no means unimportant. 
Where many fail to increase their 
sales in gasoline engines is, they feel 
that their responsibility for the 
engine ceases when it leaves their 
warehouse. Not so with us. We 
have a keen interest in every engine 
we sell and feel it our duty to see 
that the engines we sell perform the 
work for which they were purchased, 
regardless of how long they have been 


svn ” 








Here we see Quentin 
Murray of the Murray 
Hardware Co., Hones- 
Pa., 
ing @ gasoline engine 
When 


you sell engines you 


dale, demonstrat- 


for a customer. 
have to demonstrate 
their value conclusive- 


ly and you must be 
prepared to follow up 


with 


service 


each sale real 
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purchased. Before an engine leaves 
our warehouse we have it carefully 
examined to see that it is ‘n first 
class condition. Then we give our cus- 
tomer all the instructions necessary 
to enable him to operate it success- 
fully. We also instruct him thor- 
oughly how to make all adjustments 
that will need to be made after the 
engine is subjected to wear. Then 
we furnish him with a course of in- 
structions which we obtain from the 
manufacturer of the engine, and be- 
fore he leaves us we assure him that 
we are always ready to help him out 
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in case the engine gives him trouble. 

If possible we send one of our men 
out with our customers and assist 
them in installing and starting the 
engine to work. We carry in stock a 
good supply of such parts as are 
most likely to break on the type we 
are selling, and in this way we are 
in position to give our customers 
first-aid assistance in case of a break- 
down. If we do not happen to have 
the part in stock we get it from the 
factory at the earliest possible min- 
ute, with as little delay and cost as 
possible to our customer. 





The Man Behind the Counter Says: 
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There are many other ways jy 
which we can be of service to pur. 
chasers of gasoline engines, and we 
feel sure that after we have sold g 
customer a gasoline engine, if he is 
ever in need of another, we are sure 
to get his order. We also feel that 
the service we have given our cus- 
tomers has made them good cus. 
tomers in other lines we carry in our 
stores. 

These three essentials, together 
with our well organized sales force, 
is the secret of our success in selling 
gasoline engines. 


Knowing the Names of Customers Is a Big Help 


T’S true that she was young and 
i] very good looking. But this had 

_nothing to do with the case, for 
the man who told us about it was old 
enough to be her father, was mar- 
ried and had children of his own. It 
would have been the same had the 
homely as the well known hedge 
fence. 

This young woman has charge of 
the player roll department of a large 
music house. She has many good 
points as a saleswoman. She knows 
her stock, wears a natural smile and 
has infinite patience. But it was 
not these qualities which won the 
man, who said: 


Knowing the Names 


“T can get player rolls in a good 
many different stores. The rolls are 
all the same and one of these stores 
is only a few blocks from my home. 
I go down town to get my rolls, how- 
ever, because I feel at home as soon 
as I step off the elevator and hear 
a young lady say, ‘Good morning, 
Mr. Johnson. This is a fine day.’” 

He was flattered, you see, because 
the young woman knew his name. He 
felt that he had made an impression 
on her and that, in her mind, he 
stood out from the ordinary run of 
customers. And we all like to feel 
that we can be singled out from the 
crowd. 

Easy to Learn Names 


It is not particularly difficult to 
get a customer’s name. If necessary 
no harm will be done in coming out 
plainly and asking for it, but one 
does not often have to ask. If 
necessary you can ask if the name is 
“Smith” or “Brown” or “Green” and 


the customer will not feel that you 
are intruding, at all. Then when he 
comes to the store again you can 
greet him by name. It rarely fails 
to please. 

If a store has a pleasant at- 
mosphere it is patronized, but if 
the atmosphere is cold and icy, it is 
usually shunned. 

People will walk out of their way 
for a cheerful greeting. They will 
come back for a smile when they 
are sure they will receive it. Little 
things have a big influence, espe- 
cially in selling and nothing is too 
small to neglect if it is going to help 
make a sale. 

The store owner who stays in his 
office figuring up profits when he 
ought to be on the floor shaking 
hands with his customers is going 
to have fewer profits to figure out as 
time goes on. 


No Cost to This System 


Neighborliness is never spurned. 
An inquiry about the crops, a word 
about the new auto or an inquiry 
about the young daughter who is 
away at school will be as welcome as 
a spring rain. Such thoughtfulness 
is refreshing and stimulating to 
your patrons. 

It costs nothing te be genial. May- 
be if it did we would value it more. 
We don’t think much about the air 
we breathe because it is free but it 
is mighty important. at that: For- 


_getting the little courtesies may 


make a big difference when the 
books are balanced. 

Politeness works out in a double- 
barreled way. It makes you feel 
better as well as the other fellow. 


Learn your customers’ names. They 
are going to enjoy it; you will feel 
a little closer to them, and both of 
you will get just a bit more sunshine 
out of life. 


John C. Bennett Passes Away 


John C. Bennett, who for many years 
conducted a retail hardware store at 
296 Dutton Street, Lowell, Mass., died 
recently in that city at the age of 
eighty-six. 

Mr. Bennett was born in Durham, 
N. H., July 4, 1835, and received his 
early education in the schools of that 
town. At the age of eighteen he went 
to Lowell to learn the sash and blind 
manufacturing business. Then for a 
short time he associated himself with 
a Boston manufacturer of pianos, fol- 
lowing which he went into business for 
himself, manufacturing the Gray wash- 
ing machine. In 1870 he opened a hard- 
ware store, and eighteen years later 
erected the building in Dutton Street 
where, with his son, J. Arthur Bennett, 
he conducted business up to the time of 
his death. 

In.respect of his memory, the paint 
and hardware stores at Lowell closed 
during the funeral services of Mr. Ben- 
nett, which were attended by many 
hardware interests. 


Store Changes Hands 


John Keim & Sons, Louisville, Ohio, 
have sold their hardware store to Jacob 
PF. Bratten, George C. Cherdon, Anson 
Bechtel, Raymond Immel and Joseph 
Weisent. The business will be incor- 
porated under the name of the Louis- 
ville Hardware & Supply Co. and will 
be under the management of Mr. Brat- 
ten, who has been connected with the 
store for a number of years. 
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Pointing the Way to Increased Tire Sales 
Alex Grant’s Sons, Syracuse, N. Y., Believes That 


Unusual Displays Produce Real Business in 
Tires and Accessories 


WELL arranged window dis- 
A play of tires will invariably 
attract the passerby and will 
act as a first class salesman for auto- 
mobile accessories. In any event 
Alex. Grant’s Sons, Syracuse, N. Y., 


By F. E. BRIMMER 


rings of the marksman’s target and 
at its center is the bull’s-eye. Into 
the bull’s-eye three arrows have been 
thrust from various angles, all ob- 
viously having registered in the 
center of the target. This is found 


touring than they do any other sym- 
bol, and there is nothing better than 
arrows to direct the mind of the 
tourist toward the brand of tires you 
are selling. 

Where a large variety of sizes of 














If you want to call attention to anything the best and quickest way of doing it is to point to the article in question. . That ts 
what Edward Travers has done with this tire display of Alex Grant’s Sons, Syracuse, N. Y. 


believe this to be true and feature 
tires and accessories whenever pos- 
sible. 

For many years this firm has used 
an unusual type of window display 
of the kind that attracts the eye and 
then drives home the advertising 
facts. Such a window, simple and 
effective, is shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph. 


An Unusual Window 
The small tire in the center of the 


window forms one of the concentric. 


to. be excellent suggestive advertising. 


Besides these three in the bull’s- 
eye there are several other arrows in 
various positions. Another bit of 


excellent suggestive advertising has_ 


been evolved by means of arrows, 
other than those in the bull’s-eye, 
which have been suspended in posi- 
tion pointing toward the center of 
the target by means of fine wire, and 
others which have heen secured to 
the window glass. Motorists associ- 
ate the pointed arrow more with 


tires is carried, all the rings of the 
target could be made with them. The 
larger tires could be used to form 
the outer rings of the target and the 
smaller ones the inner rings, with 
the small painted bull’s-eye in the 
center. This merely suggests other 
methods of making this tire target 
display. Different colors of tires, 
especially those with red treads or 
sidewalls, might serve to make a 
more conspicuous target. 

The arrows will show up better if 
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they are painted a light color or 
white, and the window should not be 
overcrowded either with tires or 
arrows, 

In the Alex. Grant’s Sons window 
the two tires at the ends form frames 
for the outdoor scenes painted on 
canvas behind them. This type of 
outdoor painted background is par- 
ticularly effective. 


The Element of Motion 

Another excellent automobile tire 
novelty window was one recently 
worked out by Edward Travers, the 
ace of “motion window” trimmers, 
for Alex. Grant’s Sons. In this dis- 
play there was an inflated tire at- 
tached to its rim, both rim and tire 
revolving rapidly. In the center was 
a disk bearing an advertisement. This 
remained stationary while the tire 
and rim revolved. 

Such a window caused people to 
stop and speculate as to how it was 
possible to make the tire spin with- 
out any apparent axle. Naturally 
this drew their attention forcibly to 
the place where the axle should be 
and this space was completely mo- 
nopolized by the disk shaped adver- 
tising card. 

The spinning automobile tire was 
actually run by a hollow shaft with 
braces clamped to the rear of the 
rim. The display card was supported 
by a rod through the hollow axle. 

Mr. Travers believes in taking ad- 
vantage of everything possible to 


Pittsburgh Dealers to Meet 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Retail Hardware Dealers 
Association will be held in the Hotel 
Chatham, Pittsburgh, Friday evening, 
Feb. 24. D. B. Heiner, Internal Rev- 
enue Collector at Pittsburgh, has prom- 
ised to have one of his best men at this 
meeting to explain to the members how 
income tax reports should be made out 
correctly, and to especially explain the 
new Government rulings on tax re- 
ports. 

Some of the Pittsburgh retail hard- 
ware dealers that attended the meeting 
of the Pennsylvania and Atlantic Sea- 
board Dealers Association at Philadel- 
phia last week are expected to be pres- 
ent, and tell of what they saw and 
heard. at this meeting. A question box 
will also be in evidence, and some in- 
teresting discussions on hardware mat- 
ters is expected. 


Eclipse Stove Changes Name 


The Eclipse Stove Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio, has changed its name to the Tap- 
pen Stove Co. The new name was 
adopted owing to the fact that members 
of the Tappen family have been prom- 
inently identified with the stove com- 
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make a “motion window.” Recently, 
returning from an automobile race 
on the State Fair grounds he evolved 
a display showing a miniature, oval 
race track, ’round which small rubber 
balls actually raced. These balls were 
all different in color, which served 
to catch the eyes of the passersby. 

The propelling force that drove 
the balls was supplied by air currents 
from two hidden electric fans at 
each end of the track. The track it- 
self was flanked by a fence that kept 
the balls from flying off on lines of 
centrifugal force. Naturally a nov- 
elty window that suggested racing 
was easily made to boost automobile 
tires. 

L. B. Garrison has charge of the 
automobile accessory department at 
Alex. Grant’s Sons. The tire and 
accessory department at “Grant’s” 
believes that this is a line that can 
more readily be developed than al- 
most any other. This is due to the 
great increase in automobile produc- 
tion and to the fact that since this 
past season every man has taken to 
doing a considerable percentage of 
his own repairing. 

A few years ago the average car 
owner felt that he didn’t know much 
about machinery and should take 
his car to the garageman when it 
showed any signs of needing atten- 
tion. To-day the opposite view pre- 
vails. Every motorist eagerly learns 
all he can about the construction of 





pany during the forty years that it has 
been in existence. 


Poore Leaves Hardware Field 


Ray Poore, whose effective and artis- 
tic sales windows for the Peoples Hard- 
ware Co., at Gary, Ind., have had re- 
peated mention in HARDWARE AGE, has 
left the Peoples store and is now pub- 
licity manager for several theaters in 
Gary, Ind. Mr. Poore is known as one 
of the most progressive display men in 
the retail hardware field. 


McDougall-Butler Entertains 


McDougall-Butler Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., entertained Washington, D. C., 
distributors at the Continental Hotel in 
that city, Feb. 8. This was the second 
annual banquet held for these dealers. 
A. S. Butler, president of McDougall- 
Butler Co., Inc., delivered an address 
«overing such important points as dis- 
tribution from both a local and national 
standpoint. He also spoke on the work 
of the “Save the Surface” campaign. 


Robert Pearsall, secretary of the 
Brooklyn Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, will speak before the Hardware 
Boosters, Feb. 25, at the Hardware 
Club, 253 Broadway, New York City. 
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his car and he does all the repair, 
overhauling, and general work (in. 
cluding painting) himself. 

The result is that the automobile 
owner goes more naturally to his 
hardware store for his tools, his 
paint, his accessories. He feels the 
store will give him a chance to 
pick out what he wants and that he 
will not be overwhelmed with advice 
that will make him buy more than he 
really needs. 

The hardware store has taken upon 
itself the duty to offer a very com- 
plete line of goods to the tourist, as 
complete as possible and profitable, 
Alex. Grant’s Sons sell almost every- 
thing needed, including gasoline. 

This store has an appreciation of 
the future in the field of automobile 
camping. Each summer for the past 
few years they have added more and 
more to their equipment for the mo- 
tor tourist and they believe that here 
is a brand new field just beginning 
to open up. 

Every camping convenience and 
accessory should find a place in the 
hardware store. Gasoline stoves, 
folding furniture, tools, cooking 
utensils, refrigerator baskets, com- 
bination outfits made purposely for 
automobile camping, pull-out devices, 
chains, goggles, gauntlets, motor 
robes and clothing, outing shoes, 
guns, fishing tackle, etc., are all used 
by motorists and are all profit makers 
for the hardware store. 


Texas Jobbers Elect Officers 


The annual meeting of the Texas 


Hardware Jobbers’ Association was 
changed this year from their regular 
meeting date, April 21, to Jan. 23, due 
to the fact that the meeting of the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion is to be held in New Orleans at the 
time that the regular meeting had pre- 
viously been held. 

At the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, which was held this year at Dallas, 
at the Adolphus Hotel, on Monday, 
Jan. 23, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

D. D. Peden, president, Peden Iron & 
Steel Co., Houston; A. D. Hodgson, first 
vice-president, Nash Hardware Co., Ft. 
Worth; W. T. Herrick, second vice- 
president, Herrick Hardware Co. 
Waco; R. C. Terrell, secretary-treas- 
urer, Peden Iron & Steel Co., Houston. 
Executive “ommittee: W. A. Cortes, 
chairman, Bering-Cortes Hardware Co., 
Houston; C. S. Roberts, Roberts-San- 
ford & Taylor Co., Sherman; J. P. 
Kelly, Huey & Philp Hardware Co., 
Dallas; W. H. Torian, McLendon Hard- 
ware Co., Waco. 


R. W. Shattuck and C. E. Fay, asso- 
ciated with the Bigelow & Dowse Co., 
Springfield, Mass., will shortly open a 
retail store in that city. 
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Creating Good Will with Household Goods 


Articles Used in Daily Housework if Well Displayed Will 
Lead Customers to Purchase Other Merchandise 
—Some Suggestions for Selling Necessaries 


sales in the necessaries of 

life could be stimulated by 
means of advertising and displays? 
One baker made an _ international 
reputation by ad- 


D ID you ever stop to think that 
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clothes baskets, mops, buckets and the 
other innumerable things which may 
be regarded as household necessities, 
display them and advertise them and 
then watch the sales jump. Your 
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which to work. If he sells them only 
a package of carpet tacks, he can at 
least “sell” himself and his business. 
His possibilities are limited only to 
the extent of his ability and appreci- 

ation. It is up to 





vertising his 
bread and his 
branches extend 
from coast to 
coast. You buy 
from your manu- 
facturer or job- 
ber certain well 
known _ staple 
items because you 
know them better 
than you know 
other brands. 
Some people be- 
lieve that staple 
items are more or 
less the same, and 
the fact that 
‘there is usually 
a steady demand 
for them keeps 
‘tthe dealer from 
Spending much 
time in increas- 
ing sales on these 
lines. If there 
‘wasn’t the de- 
mand the hard- 
~ware store would 
not keep the mer- 
chandise. But if 
the hardware 
“merchant did not 





him to open the 
way for that cus- 
tomer’s business 
and it is all 
brought about 
through the sale 
of a few cents 
worth of mer- 
chandise. 

The picture of 
the window of 
the Henry Heick 
Hardware Co., of 
Louisville, Ky., 
offers many sug- 
gestions to the 
readers of HARD- 
WARE AGE. There 
is a universal de- 
mand for nearly 
every item in this 
window and each 
article is as much 
a regular hard- 
ware item as are 
nails or padlocks. 
Tubs, wash- 
boards, mops, 
wringers, wash- 
ing machines, 
clothes __ baskets 
and __ scrubbing 
brushes are just 








strive to build 
up his sales, and 
-depended upon 
such trade as 
.came to him because it had to, he 
would never have gained his reputa- 
tion for agressiveness and good 
business principles. 

Some household necessities are 
carried just because a hardware 
store is the logical place to get them. 
If the demand warrants the keeping 
.of those items in stock, it stands to 
reason that sales can be increased on 
them much easier than on things 
which have to be introduced. If the 
‘margin of profit on a necessity or a 
staple is small, there is all the more 
‘reason for increasing the turnover 
jby pushing the sale. Take brooms, 


in everyday work about the house. 


The Henry Hewk Hardware Co., Louisville, Ky., believes in showing the things used 
Much can be found in this display and mighty 


little has been forgotten 


customers need these things daily 
but they have to be reminded of the 
fact. 

Every one knows how the acorn 
grows into the sturdy oak. Hard- 
ware men can take an example from 
the acorn in the fact that little sales 
lead to big ones. 

Service with a smile, on some little 
thing needed about the house, will 
do much toward establishing good 
will and success for a merchant. The 
successful merchant asks only the 
opportunity of getting the customers 
into his store. Once he gets them 
there he has an unlimited field in 


as essential to the 
hardware busi- 
ness as they are 
to the home. The 
hardware store carries fewer lux- 
uries and more necessaries than al- 
most any other line of business. 
Outside of the increased sale of 
these items by means of window dis- 
plays and newspaper advertising, 
one should never lose sight of the 
possibility of establishing a better 
relation with the customer as the 
result of the sale of these household 
articles. Here is the merchant’s big- 
gest chance to get the housewife’s 
trade and once she gets courteous 
treatment and efficient service, there 
will be that desire on her part to 
go to the hardware store always. 
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Distinctive Price Tickets a Display Asset 


Cards Bearing Prices Should Be Unusual and Ar- 
tistic in Order to Drive the Message Home— 
Instructions in Making Arabic Numerals 


beginners at show-card writ- 

ing are the Arabic numerals, 
0 to 9. On account of their indis- 
putable legibility and graceful de- 
sign they are to-day the most popular 
of all types of numerals. 

The student at lettering naturally 
takes to numerals quicker than to the 
alphabet for the simple reason that 
he is more at home making figures 
than he is at printing. The figures 
he is constantly making every day 
are not unlike the ones shown here 
on the newspaper, the greatest dif- 
ference being in the three figures, 4, 
6, and 9, which are shown at the 
bottom of the plate. 

Making Arabic Numerals 

The first line of solid black figures 
shown at the top of the plate were 
executed by the single-stroke method, 
that is to say that instead of outlin- 
ing each figure with a small brush, 
filling in the centers with a solid 


Tt very first thing taught all 
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By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


color, they were constructed by three 
or more solid finished strokes. 

The beginner should first have a 
perfect knowledge of the exact out- 
lined formation of each numeral be- 
fore he attempts to produce them 
with a series of single solid strokes. 
This knowledge is best gained by 
following the instructions in detail. 


Make Small Sized Numerals 


First collect some old newspapers. 
The classified ad pages are the best 
because these are generally free from 
heavy face type or pictures, and if 
you turn the paper sideways the 
column-ruled lines will then act as 
your horizontal guide lines. You can 
make your numerals the height of 
one, two or three columns. It is best 
to stick to the width of one column, 
as the small numbers are more eas- 
ily made. First, procure a soft lead 
pencil which will show up plainly on 
the newspaper. Proceed to make a 
faint outline in pencil of the nu- 


When you turn a newspaper sideways the column rules make excellent guide lines 


for either letters or numerals. 


Here we see the method used in making Arabic 


numerals 


merals according to copy. Do not 
make them from 0 to 9 in sequence, 
but in groups of two and three. This 
method not only employs all the nu- 
merals, but teaches space allotment 
and corresponding proportions. 

The next step is to follow over the 
pencil outlines with a number 6 or 8 









































An excellent example of an unusual and 
at the same time effective border 


red sable, show-card brush. Take 
care to make each stroke in strict ac- 
cordance to the arrow instructions, 
and in rotation according to the little 
numbers at the head of each arrow. 
The outlining process is accomplish- 
ed with the tip end of brush with the 
handle almost upright, the thumb 
and first two fingers placed well down 
on brush handle touching the metal 
ferrule. 

The zero is oulined in four strokes, 
beginning at the top guide line 
center, and stopping at the bottom 
guide line center, “L” means a left 
stroke, and “R” means a right stroke. 

After the outlining process is com- 
pleted a larger sized brush should be 
used for filling-in the center of let- 
ters. After the letters are filled in, 
if any of the strokes appear crooked 
or out of proportion it will be an 
easy matter to correct this defect by 
a touch of the brush here and there. 

Keep on Studying 

Quoting from “The Friendly Road” 
in HARDWARE AGE, “The man who 
ceases to study when he leaves school 
will never get far beyond ,the dollar- 
a-day limit. The employer who fails 
to encourage study among his em- 
ployees is neglecting his most import- 
ant avenue of profit.” 
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Striped backgrounds for price tickets 
always catch the eye 


Almost every day of our lives we 
are confronted with problems of some 
sort. Very often they seem almost 
insurmountable to us, but we keep on 
trying and come through each time 
with flying colors. Is it not a fact 
that we find the most joy in life over- 
coming seemingly difficult things? 


The Importance of Practice 


The only difficult thing about 
learning show-card writing is to 
overcome the first awkward stage of 
learning to manipulate the brush. 
For this reason the writer wishes to 
impress upon the beginner the im- 
portance of plain stroke practice. 
Fill two or three newspaper pages 
full of practice strokes, keeping all 
the time within the column lines. 
Beginning at the top line make a se- 
ries of plain circles, then in every 
other column line practice the follow- 
ing strokes: A line of upright or per- 
pendicular strokes, a line of short 
horizontal strokes, a line of right and 














And here we have another effect that 
makes the figures stand out 
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left slanting or oblique strokes about 
the width of the column. After the 
brush “swing” has been acquired it 
will not seem so awkward, and the 
beginner will see that the whole trick 


‘is in the wrist movement and not in 


the arm. 

A point of great importance in de- 
riving full value from price tickets 
is to change them frequently, even if 
the same data and prices are used, 
change the lay-out or the design of 
card or the color scheme. 


Making Price Tickets 


Price tickets with black and grey 
striped borders such as the ones 
shown herewith are very effective if 
one design is carried out through thé 
entire window display. An easy way 
to produce this striped border ef- 
fect is to cut a thin strip of card- 
board the width of the spaces be- 
tween lines, then mark off lines in 











The eye is unconsciously drawn to this 





icket. That’s what the design is for 


pencil, after which retrace over with 
lettering pen of the desired width, 
using a yard stick or a straight edged 
rule. Before ruling cut a piece of 
card the exact size you wish to re- 
serve for the lettering in the center 
of ticket. Mark this space off in 
the center and be careful not to draw 
any lines through it. 

The little price ticket with “Spad- 
ing Forks” lettered on a white shield 
with light gray background produces 
an effective change. Many different 
fancy designs of this kind can easily 
be made by folding a piece of paper 
once and after drawing the design on 
one side cut out with scissors and 
both sides will be alike. 

Window displays sell an enormous 
amount of goods, not only while the 
goods are on display, but long after 
the display has been apparently for- 
gotten because the price tickets have 
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Here is another equally effective varia- 
tion of the striped background 





























made lasting mental impressions. 

The most popular sizes for cutting 
price tickets are: 11x14 in.; 9x12 
Tce. ee nee GxS is G27 i: 
4x6 in.; 3x5 in.; 2x3% in, and 
1x2in. Any one of the above sizes 
mentioned may be lettered either up- 
right or landscape. 


M. & A. M. A. Opposes Bonus 


The board of directors of the Motor 
and Accessory Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, representing 400 of the principal 
manufacturers of equipment for the 
automotive industry, has gone on re- 
cord in favor of “any effort of the Gov- 
ernment to compensate and otherwise 
aid soldiers and sailors who were dis- 
abled in the war.” Strong objection, 
however, is expressed to the proposed 
soldiers’ bonus bill and the contem- 
plated program of taxes, imposing one- 
third of the cost thereof on the automo- 
tive industry. In a resolution passed 
at the last meeting of the board at 
Chicago, the, directors expressed their 
approval of Government aid for wound- 
ed service men “as a matter of justice.” 

“To say that motor transportation is 
an economic essential for twentieth cen- 
tury life,” said M. L. Heminway, 
general manager of the-association, “is 
no longer to agree or preach propa- 
ganda; it is merely to state an estab- 
lished fact. 

“It must be remembered that there 
are now in force on motor vehicles and 
parts special taxes aggregating annual- 
ly more than $300,000,000. The pro- 
posed tax program is a blow not to a 
few joy riders and pleasure seekers, but 
to millions of workers and producers. 

“The first duty of the country with 
respect to former soldiers and sailors is 
to compensate and assist those who 
were wounded. Let us concentrate our 
attention on this. Any general pro- 
gram of cash gratuities will divert our 
energies and our funds from adequately 
meeting the crying need for aiding and 
re-habilitating our wounded heroes. 
This is America’s first duty.” 
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Success in Selling Depends on Observation 


A Cultivation of These Powers Will Aid the Sales- 
man in Satisfying the Various Types of 


of observation with some of the 
things that many salesmen do 
not see; 

A dervish was making a journey 
alone in the desert, when two mer- 
chants suddenly met him. “You have 
lost a camel,” said he to the mer- 
chants. “Indeed we have,” they re- 
plied. ‘Was he not blind in the right 
eye and lame in the left leg?” asked 
the dervish. ‘He was,” came the 
reply. 

“Had he not lost a front tooth?” 
“He had,” answered the merchants. 
“Was he not loaded with honey on 
one side, and with wheat on the 
other?” asked the dervish. “Most 
certainly he was,” came the reply. 
“And,” continued the merchants, “if 
you have noted him so well, and 
described him so fully, you can in all 
probability conduct us to him at 
once?” 

The dervish answered: “My 
friends, I never saw your camel, nor 
heard of him other than from you 
this moment,” “A pretty story in- 
deed,” said the merchants. With that 
they seized the dervish and were for 
taking him before the cadi or magis- 
trate, when the wise man said: 


The Value of Observation 


“My friends, I find time for the 
use of my eyes even in the desert. 
I knew that I had crossed the track 
of a camel that had strayed from its 
owner, because I saw no sign of hu- 
man footsteps on the same route. 
I knew the animal was blind in one 
eye, because it had cropped the 
herbage on only one side of the path, 
and I perceived it was lame in one 
leg from the faint impression one 
foot had made on the sand. I con- 
cluded that the animal had lost one 
tooth, for wherever .it grazed it left 
a blade of grass untouched at each 
bite. As to what had formed its 
burden, the busy ants informed me 
that it was wheat on one side, and the 
clustering flies that it was honey on 
the other.” 

In. order to reaeh the topmost pin- 
nacle of salesmanship via the obser- 
vation route, one must compel the 


(of obser the following example 


People He Encounters. 


By B. J. MUNCHWEILER 


whole service of mind and heart and 
body. This being the case, note well 
and make a study of the various types 
as listed below. 


Some of the Types You Meet 


The “looker” type is the most com- 
mon also the most numerous that a 
salesman is called upon to serve. If 
handled in a _ businesslike manner 
every ’looker” can be made a buyer. 
The old saying is: “Every ‘looker’ 
is a buyer sooner or later.” The 
thing to do is to forget that the cus- 


tomer says “I am only looking,” and 


go ahead making your display sales 
talk just as though these words were 
not uttered. The chances are a sale 
will result. 

The hesitating type consumes 
much time by reason of the hesitancy 
in making the final decision. This 
class of customer can be best sold 
by the “positive” salesperson, the 
one with force enough to tie the cus- 
tomer down and hold him to concrete 
facts and figures. 


The Vacillating Type 


The vacillating type is first cousin 
to the “hesitating type.” The vacil- 
lating customer swings like a barn 
gate in the wind from one article to 
another, giving no sign/of interest in 
any display. The best way to handle 
this type is to take one article you 
think satisfactory and put all your 
“punch” back of the sale of it. 

Strange as it may seem we still 
have a few customers who have no 
faith in a salesperson’s efforts and 
who are over-wise. The best way to 
handle this customer is to agree and 
admit they are clever, and in a tact- 
ful way advocate the sale of your 
merchandise. 

The high tempered customer is a 
person who looks for trouble at every 
turn. Handle him with kid gloves as 
he takes offense when no offense is 
intended. Extreme care should be 
used in making the display and in 
quoting prices to this type. 

The good-natured customer is not 
so easy to sell as the title implies. 
He smiles at your sales efforts and 
laughs at your work. Smile with 


him and laugh at your own expense 
and the sale will be made. 

The doubting customer questions 
and doubts every statement you 
make. Printed facts and figures go 
a long way toward silencing this 
skeptic. Arm yourself with docu- 
mentary evidence and you’ll overcome 
him. 

The disputative customer is near 
kin to the argumentative type. Wel- 
come a dispute so that he can prove 
his cleverness. A mild form of sales 
combat pleases them. 

The taciturn customer is one of the 
hardest to sell. You have no way of 
telling by word of mouth if you have 
succeeded in arousing interest. 
Watch the eye of this customer and 
be less talkative than with the usual 
type. 

The Technical Man 

The technical customer is usually 
a professional man. To “guess” and 
“think” spells ruination when mak- 
ing your sales plea. You must know 
and be sure with this type of cus- 
tomer. 

A great many folks are sold but 
cannot bring themselves to say “yes.” 
To this type you must virtually act 
as salesman and buyer. As soon as 
you notice that their interest is 
aroused, WRAP UP THE GOODS 
AND SAY, “THANK YOU.” 

The impolite customer is rarely if 
ever encountered by the polite sales- 
person. To the polite and gracious 
all persons smile, but to the “grouch” 
every sale means a course of wrang- 
ling. 

The Question of Price 

The price customer is the person 
to whom price appeals first and qual- 
ity afterwards. This type is easily 
sold by asking him to recall some 
previous purchase where price only 
was the factor and call the attention 
to the well-known fact: “The memory 
of quality lingers long after price is 
forgotten.” : 

Some people wish to buy almost 
everything “on time.” Point out to 
them it is false economy to trade in 
this manner wherever it is possible 
to pay cash. 
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EW factors in the commercial life of the 

present day are invested with the high 

degree of responsibility and influence 

possessed by the traveling salesman. 
Though his influence is great, it is always bal- 
anced by a three-fold responsibility. For upon 
the ability and resource of the traveling sales- 
man depends the welfare and the happiness of 
himself, his firm and numberless people in every 
walk of life. 

Both skilled and unskilled workers in fac- 
tories, in mines and in shops depend upon him 
absolutely to sell the goods they make. If he 
fails to sell, over any extended period, these 
workers are thrown out of employment; debts 
pile up; families and communities suffer; the 
village storekeeper loses money, and a condition 
results which leaves the traces of suffering and 
depression upon men and women for many 
years. 

But the responsibility of the traveling sales- 
man to the merchant who buys his goods is, in a 
primary sense, more important than his respon- 
sibility to the firm he represents. Business 
houses depend on the good will of customers. 
In many cases the traveling salesman is the only 
representative of his firm with whom the mer- 
chant ever does business. He is to that mer- 
chant the physical embodiment of all that the 
firm with which he does business stands for—its 
policies, capacity and integrity. The partiality 
or prejudice of a merchant toward some particu- 
lar firm is often simply the result of a personal 
impression created by a salesman. 

The retailer’s overhead, at present, has not 
been deflated in proportion to his greatly re- 
duced turnover. Few merchants to-day can re- 
duce their overhead bevond a certain point with- 
out seriously hurting their business. They can- 
not increase their sales to any great extent with- 
out adding to their expenses. Yet the only pos- 
sible solution, under the stress of present con- 
ditions, is to increase turnover by small quantity 
purchases of carefully selected merchandise, and 
by intensive selling. 

In this the traveling salesman can be of great 
assistance. Every salesman of ability has a 
number of practical ideas about ways and means 
of increasing retail sales; especially the sales of 
his own line. 

It is a mistake for the traveling salesman to 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Use the Traveling Salesman 


assume that his responsibility ends when he has 
sold an order to a merchant. It is also bad 
economy for a merchant or buyer to allow a 
salesman to leave his store without getting every 
bit of information the salesman is able and will- 
ing to give about his line of goods, its qualities 
and its talking points. No merchant should let 
a salesman go until he has learned something 
about the experiences of other retailers, and the 
various ways they display and sell the goods in 
question. 

Of course a merchant has many other things 
to do besides seeing salesmen. But when he 
gives an order to a man he has only half com- 
pleted the transaction. The other and most im- 
portant half is learning the selling features about 
the goods he has bought; for his own sake and 
for his store salesmen. 

This may seem absurd when buying well- 
known staples. The merchant or buyer may 
actually know all about the way a certain article 
is made and the best ways of selling it. But 
does the young man behind the counter? 

Selling and buying in a retail store are not 
two separate departments that can be divorced 
and operated as two distinct forms of business. 
It is as vital for the man behind the counter to 
know what the traveling salesman has said about 
the goods he has just sold, as it is for the buyer 
to know the discount he was quoted. 

The traveling salesman sees what other mer- 
chants are doing. He hears sales plans and sun- 
dry proposals for improving business. He talks 
with big men and little men, and his experiences 
in a day broaden his perspective and enable him 
to talk with authority on the promieme of turn- 
over and store overhead. 

At conventions merchants are advised to “use 
their bankers.” 

Why doesn’t somebody propose using the trav- 
eling salesman? 

He can give you—a merchant—more practi- 
cal and profitable ideas for your own business in 
ten minutes than any banker in the country. 

He can show you ways of increasing turn- 
over, if he is the type of salesman you should 
have calling on you, and it is to his interest to 
do it as well as yours to ask. 

Why not use him? We all profit by a better 
turnover in ideas and friendship. 
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we can do the task set before us. A poet 
has not ability to run an engine nor has 
the engineer the ability to write poetry. Every 
man to his own trade. 
* ef * 

AMBITION—The greatest force in the world 
when rightly applied and the most disastrous 
force when used perversely. The Hall of Fame 
and the state prisons are both filled with ex- 
amples of ambition. 

* * * 

APPLICATION—Your opportunity to try out 
your ability, provided you are ambitious. The 
man who applies himself to his work seldom 
gets fired except by an unreasonable boss. 

* * * 

ASSOCIATION—If you don’t believe that God is 
watching every thing you do, you may be sure 
the boss is. Where you go and with whom you 
associate sooner or later reaches his ears and 
has a damaging or a good effect. 

* * * 


COOPERATION—One of the words that is not 
only overworked but sadly abused every day in 
the year. Most people think cooperation means 
getting all you can from someone else without 
an adequate return. It is one of the rare vir- 
tues to be found in any establishment yet with- 
out it business suffers and employees are kept 
poor. 


N BILITY—tThe something that tells us that 





* * * 


DIPLOMACY—The second word that is badly 
abused and with a more disastrous effect. 
Diplomacy means using your wits to convince 
people you are right and they are wrong without 
frankly saying so. Most people use it as a 
subterfuge to cover their real feelings. Agree- 
ing with the boss when he is wrong is not 
diplomacy but plain hypocrisy. 

* * * 

EFFICIENCY—Hugh Fullerton in the New York 
Mail recently quoted a college professor as say- 
ing, “Efficiency carried past a certain point be- 
comes a crime.” That explains it fully. 

* * 

ENCOURAGEMENT—AIll of an employee’s pay 
should not be in the envelope alone. Encourage- 
ment should be given when-he does something 
that deserves praise. He will appreciate it by 
working the harder for you. However, lavishing 
praise when it is not deserved will have the di- 
rectly opposite effect. 

.; >. ¢& 


INITIATIVE—The greatest gift of God to man- 
kind. It is the one attribute that makes a man 
more important than a monkey. Cultivate it, 
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use it and become someone bigger than you are 


at present. 
* * * 


JUSTICE—This belongs with cooperation and 
diplomacy. Justice is becoming a lost art and 
is as much abused as the other two. If you are 
just you will not talk about the boss behind his 
back, you will not blacken the character of your 
fellow employees, you will not lie, or cheat or 
steal little things of apparently no value. If you 
are just you will be absolutely honest in every 
one of your dealings. 

* * * 


HoNESTY—So many people think that honesty 
applies to money only. The dishonest man is 
the unjust one, the inefficient one, the disrespect- 
ful one, the one with bad associates, the dis- 
loyal one, the one who stalls at his work and 
who knows the baseball batting averages but not 
the prices of the merchandise he is selling. 
Honesty covers a multitude of meanings. 

* * *” 


LoYALTY—This is the quality that keeps you 


always advancing. It is self-respect, coopera- 
tion, efficiency, personality, diplomacy and am- 
bition all rolled into one. Loyalty, like charity, 
begins at home. You should be loyal to your em- 
ployer and he should be loyal to you. If he uh- 
derpays you, he is not fulfilling his obligation 
and cannot expect too much loyalty. 
* * * 


PERSONALTY—You don’t have to be good look- 
ing to have personality. It is that quality that 
shines out in spite of you if your convictions are 
honest, if you are striving to be efficient and are 
honest with yourself. Forget personality but 
cultivate honesty, efficiency, justice, loyalty, 
initiative and self-respect. Personality will 
then take care of itself. 


* * 


RESPECT—Respect your employer, your job 
and yourself. When you do something a trifle 
shady you are taking a chance with yourself, your 
job and your boss’s reputation. Wherever you are 
remember to keep respect uppermost in your 
mind and you can’t lose in this battle of ours. 

* * * 


CULTIVATE the following: Efficiency, justice, 
cooperation, respect, honesty, self-reliance, 
ability, loyalty, ambition, personality and 
initiative and you will be successful. Watch 
your associations, discard all bad habits, do 
those things that will command encouragement 
and you will succeed. 
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New York Toy Fair an Unqualified Success 


Annual Display of Playthings Held in Manhattan Draws Toy 
All Sections—Many Novelties Introduced 


Buyers from 


the various exhibits of the New 

York Toy Fair which is now in 
progress. This exposition started 
Feb. 6 and will continue until March 11. 
During the ten days previous to the 
opening of the fair many local toy men 
voiced opinions both optimistic and 
pessimistic. The majority of those who 
planned to show their wares expressed 
confidence that the six weeks spent in 
the Hotel Imperial and Hotel Breslin 
would be time well spent. Others less 
cheerful on the subject hinted that for- 
eign competition at lower rates and of 
unknown value might show serious 
effect. 

As this issue of HARDWARE AGE goes 
to press the fair is in full swing and 
has been for almost two weeks. One- 
third of the allotted show time is al- 
ready a matter of history. The smiles 
that greet the inquiry on conditions tell 
a big story in themselves. The period 
of depression that hit the toy industry 
very hard some months ago has been 
partially removed and there is cheer in 
the temporary camps of the exhibitors. 
Each manufacturer and distributor has 
made an effort to put the best foot for- 
ward and the displays are without ques- 
tion far superior to any previous, ex- 
hibit held in New York. 


Good Attendance at Fair 


Some of the exhibits are open around 
10 o’clock in the morning, but the ma- 
jority are closed until 11 o’clock. At 
2 p. m. it is difficult to find an empty 
show room or an idle salesman. The 
entire country is fairly well represented 
with exhibits and the visitors are found 
to be from jobbers and dealers in many 
States. Some of them have had two- 
day journeys behind them. This is a 
splendid gage on the interest that is 
being shown in this toy exposition. 

The hardware trade responded in 
fairly large numbers from various dis- 
tant cities. One distributor boasted of 
orders from retail hardware companies 
in New Orleans, La.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Rutland, Vt., 
Others had orders to go to dealers in 
western Pennsylvania, and all the or- 
ders called for prompt delivery. 


Ne are ingenuity is evident in 


Many Novelties Shown 


But to get back to American ingenu- 
ity. as shown in this fair. It is to be 
found at almost every turn. The num- 
ber of new playthings is greater than 
ever before. One company has brought 
out a line of music box toys said to be 
a revival of that phase of American 
toy making that has been inactive for 
almost twenty years. This line em- 
braces miniature Victrolas, small baby 
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grand pianos, musical furniture, and a 
wall brush that causes music to respond 
when the brush is removed from the 
hook. This line, it is generally agreed, 
is far ahead of any foreign assembly of 
music box toys. 

Miniatures of practical home appli- 
ances such as waffle irons, and stoves 
that will actually do the work on a 
small scale are numerous. This type of 
plaything is distinctly American. The 
foreign competition in this line is said 
to be negligible, as most of such goods 
made on the other side cannot be used 
for practical purposes. American 
miniature carpet sweepers are very un- 
usual and would tickle the vanity of 
any child. 

Toy railroads are more complete than 
ever before seen on the market. The 
electrical controlled contrivances that 
are now offered attract not only the 
child but the grown-up as well. 


Toy Buyers Abroad 


It is no secret that the toy buyers 
for many large houses are now abroad 
looking for European offerings, but the 
report is now heard that many are re- 
turning without having placed any or- 
ders. Others are being recalled because 
of the impression made by American 
goods. Firms whose buyers are abroad 
are sending other representatives equal- 


ly as competent to the New York Toy. 


Fair, and it is rumored that the ocean 
cables are being kept hot by the inter- 
change of messages relative to toy 
buying. 

It must not, of course, be thought that 
the amount of business being done in 
toys is enormous or that factories can- 
not supply the present demand. Such 
is not the case, generally speaking, but 
business has picked up considerably and 
the men in New York are satisfied with 
business so far at the fair. They also 
say that they expect that condition to 
continue and even show some improve- 
ment during the remaining four weeks. 


The Question of Exchange 


Even those who were concerned about 
the lower-priced foreign competition 
seem at peace with the subject and 
realize that the wise buyer will prefer 
the superior, wide range of goods 
offered by domestic factories. They will 
also appreciate the surety with which 
business may be done. A price quoted 
or. American toys is assured for the 
time of delivery—with foreign toys 
there is always the possibility of a ris- 
ing raw material market or an adjust- 
ment in foreign exchange to cause a 
different price at shipping time. These 
troubles are said to be common with 
importers, causing them all kinds of 


annoyance and actual commercial em- 
barrassment. 

At the fair there is to be found an 
abundance of educational playthings, a 
line where American manufacturers 
are out of reach of even the best for- 
eign competitors. American makers of 
toys have studied: their market and 
have given as much attention to analyz- 
ing the juvenile mind as they have to 
production. matters. Consequently, 
American toys find a responsive note 
in the hearts of children. Miniature 
autos, home appliances and the like are 
made faithfully by domestic factories 
and look as much like the real thing as 
possible. 

Many improvements and numerous 
new models of vehicle toys are on dis- 
play. It was this type of plaything that 
generally interested the hardware store 
buyer first, probably because of his 
familiarity with things mechanical. 

The Hotel Imperial is located on 
Broadway and Thirty-first Street, the 
Hotel Breslin on Broadway and Twenty- 
ninth Street, and New York’s busy 
Broadway was thronged with people as 
usual. Many of them were fingering 
circulars and catalogs obtained at the 
Toy Fair. 


Saving the Surface in Pennsyl- 
vania 


One of the entertainment features of 
the annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware 
Association, held in the Commercial 
Museum at Philadelphia on Feb. 13 to 
17, was the moving picture program 
provided by the Save the Surface Sales- 
men’s Club of Pennsylvania or. Wednes- 
day evening. The club secured the use 
of the convention hall for this occasion 
and ran a continuous performance 
from 8 to 10. The feature picture, 
“The World’s Greatest Film—Paint and 
Varnish,” was loaned for the occasion 
by the Save the Surface Campaign. A 
two-reel Mack Sennett comedy gave 
balance to the program by providing 
the amusement. 

Tickets for the entertainment were 
distributed at all of the paint and var- 
nish booths at the exposition, as a re- 
sult of which the hall was packed dur- 
ing the entire evening. 

The twenty-four panel exhibit espe- 
cially prepared for hardware dealers by 
the Save the Surface Campaign at- 
tracted much attention during the in- 
termission between the pictures and re- 
sulted in a request from the New Eng- 
land Hardware Association that the ex- 
hibit be shipped to their convention in 
Boston during the week of Feb. 20. 
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Retailers Express Confidence in Future 


Optimism Abounds at Twenty-first Annual Con- 
vention of Pennsylvania and Atlantic 
Seaboard Hardware Association 


Seaboard Hardware Association 

is famous for its conventions and 
hardware exhibitions. They have al- 
ways been of the highest order. How- 
ever, it is only fair to say that the 
twenty-first annual meeting, which was 
held at the Commercial Museum, Phila- 
delphia, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, eclipsed 
all previous records. It was a wonder- 
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President Ernest Johannesen, Balti- 
more, Md., and Mrs. Johannesen 


ful convention, and an even more won- 
derful exhibition. Too much credit 
cannot be given to Secretary Sharon E. 
Jones, President Daniel Rinehart and 
the other officers of the association. 

The convention sessions teemed with 
interesting discussions, while the exhi- 
bition hall was a veritable bee-hive of 
industry. The entertainment ftatures 
were exceptionally well taken care of. 
There was a musical program with an 
informal dance on the opening night, a 
luncheon and prize distribution for the 
ladies Tuesday afternoon, and a vaude- 
ville entertainment that evening. 
Wednesday afternoon there was a the- 
ater party, with more vaudeville in the 
evening. Thursday night ushered in 
the annual ball, and on Friday was held 
the past officers’ banquet. Band con- 
certs were daily affairs, and altogether 
there was not a second when time was 
allowed to hang heavy on the hands of 
the delegates. The hardware merchant 
who missed the twenty-first annual 
missed more than he knows. This is a 
record of its high spots. 


The Opening Session 


The convention opened in the rose 
room of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Monday evening, Feb. 13, and was called 
to order by C. W. Asbury, who deliv- 
ered a short address, during the course 
of which he said in part: 

“Unfortunately there is an era 
abroad, much less now, I am glad to 
say, than a few months ago, but an era, 


nevertheless, of mental unrest, which 
may be described as one of jealous crit- 
icism among those engaged in various 
activities. 

“IT am sorry to say it extends sec- 
tionally over the country. The farmers 
are suspicious of the success of the mer- 
chants. The merchant perhaps has har- 
bored some feeling against the whole- 
saler or jobber, and some of the job- 
bers perhaps against the manufactur- 
ers. I am confining myself, as you will 
see, to the hardware trade, but it ex- 
tends very generally among other 
trades as well, and all lines of business 
are somewhat suspicious of the financial 
interests. Each of us must do his or 
her part in allaying this mental unrest, 
in quieting those suspicions and in 
buckling to his own job for the success 
of the whole.” 

Industrial Improvement Coming 

John H. Mason, president of the Com- 
mercial Trust Co., Philadelphia, was the 
next speaker. He reviewed the indus- 
trial depressions of the past, and stated 
that these had not been accidental, but 
had been occasioned by the miscarriage 
of divers economic factors or by the 
ignoring of signs and conditions. He 
contended that we had gone through 
the various phases of the present de- 
pression and were in its last stages. 
Within a few months, he said, there 
will be a revival—not a boom, but a 
marked change for the better. 

He then went on to discuss two im- 
portant problems of the day. The first 
of these was the question of the allied 
debt. The speaker advocated that this 
be adjusted to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. He then went on to speak on 
the proposed bonus legislation, which he 
held to be economically unsound. 














Retiring President Daniel Rinehart, 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


Mr. Asbury then introduced Fred D. 
Van Amburgh, New York City, editor of 
The Silent Partner, who delivered an 
interesting lecture on “How to Fail.” 

He was followed by the Hon. George 
Wilder Cartwright, formerly United 
States Senator from California. 

The former Senator also narrated 
the history of previous panics, stating 
that they had come at intervals of about 














Charles W. Scarborough, Pittsburgh, 
and BE. K. Owens, Susquehanna 


ten years, with a number of minor 
panics in between. He then went on to 
criticise the labor leaders for endeavor- 
ing to keep up the scale of prices paid 
for labor. He said when laboring men 
persist in holding up their rate of wages 
it has the effect of curtailing produc- 
tion and raising prices of the commodi- 
ties in every direction. 

One of the things wrong with Amer- 
ica, he stated, is that many men are 
loafing on their jobs and that every man 
that is loafing on his job is robbing his 
fellow worker. He also said one of the 
great causes of hard times was unbal- 
anced production, and said that easy 
means of exchange were needed be- 
tween producers to prevent unbalanced 
production. 

In conclusion, he said: “We have been 
trying to do by legislation what we 


~ ought to try to do by education.” 


President Rinehart’s Address 


The first business session was called 
to order on Tuesday morning by Presi- 
dent Daniel Rinehart, whose opening 
address was of an exceptionally high 
order. After reviewing the work of the 
past year, he said in part: 

“To-day business men must give 
thought to conditions as they exist. 
They learn by experience that they can- 
not stand alone in the study of the 
many intricate problems that come up 
in everyday business. 

“These are the times when it is most 
necessary for business men to get to- 
gether. For years we have been doing 
business on a rising market, which fact 
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had the tendency of creating a feeling 
of independence among business men, 
but now conditions are different. The 
market is gradually falling and will 
continue to fall for some time to come. 
Therefore, I say our association has a 
great duty to perform. The spirit of 
co-operation must be cultivated now as 
never before. 


The Question of Freight Rates 


“One of the greatest hold-ups en- 
countered on the highways of business 
to-day is the high rate of freight trans- 
portation—freight on raw materials to 
the factory, freight on finished prod- 
ucts from factory to jobber, freight on 
goods from jobber to retailer. You can 
readily see when these freights are 
summed up what it does to the cost 
of merchandise. 

“Our Government should hasten pay- 
ment to the railroads what is due them 
and in this way they will be able to 
reduce their rates and go into the mar- 
ket for materials. Railroads in nor- 
nval times consume about 25 per cent of 
the capacity of our steel mills. The 
steel business is recognized as the 
barometer of trade, and thus we can 
understand with the railroads out of 
the market how all business is mate- 
rially affected. 


Condition of the Farmer 


“Again, I am afraid we cannot ex- 
pect a material improvement in busi- 
ness so long as the farmer is permitted 
to remain in his present dilemma. Peo- 
ple no longer can justly accuse the far- 
mer of being a profiteer for he sells his 
merchandise at what he is offered and 
this sometimes is less than half what 
the consumer pays for it. He is taxed 
heavily for good roads and is compelled 
to drive in the ditch. Is it not time 
for us to recognize these facts and do 
all in our power to procure for him 
such service as he deserves? We all 
know how utterly impossible it is for 
a farmer to successfully produce one 
dollar wheat and sixty cent corn with 
three or four dollar labor. It is my 
candid opinion that if we can induce 
capital and labor and the farmer to 
join hands we will emerge more rapidly 
from our present difficulties. 

“One of the problems confronting 
the business man to-day is legislation, 
both state and national. Not by any 
means is it our purpose to condemn the 
laws of our country, but our respect for 
the law need not prevent us from 





earnestly and faithfully using every 
effort to defeat the passage of unjust 
or discriminating laws, and to cause 
the revision of such unjust laws as we 
believe are now on the statutes.” 


Report of the Secretary 


Secretary Sharon E..Jones then read 
his report, which dealt principally with 
the various activities of the association 
during the past year. He reported the 
addition of 525 new members during 
the past twelve months. He also an- 
nounced the creation of an auxiliary to 

















Mrs. Hugh F. McKnight, Pittsburgh, 
and Mrs. L. 8. Soule, New York City 


the association to be known as asso- 
ciate membership, composed of sales 
managers and traveling representatives 
of manufacturers and jobbers. The 
resolution passed by the executive 
board to that effect was as follows: 
“RESOLVED, That the by-laws of the 
Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association be changed to 
include associate members, which asso- 
ciation membership shall consist of 
sales managers and traveling salesmen 
of manufacturers and jobbers of hard- 
ware and kindred lines and that each 
associate member shall have all the 
privileges of our insurance on his per- 
sonal property and shall receive a copy 
of our publication, the Hardware News, 
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regularly and that the dues shall be $5 
per year in advance. The fiscal year 
and the calendar year of our associa- 
tion are the same.” 

President Rinehart then introduced 
Ernest Johannesen, first vice-presi- 
dent of the association, who addressed 
the convention on the subject, “Busi- 
ness and Business Ethics.” In com- 
menting upon conditions he said: 

“According to statistical reports 
from Roger W. Babson we are passing 
through the readjustment period in 
cycles. He names twelve in all. Five 
of these we have passed or are now 
passing through. 

“1, Peak of prosperity, with its large 
profits. This has passed. 

“2. Inefficiency. This naturally fol- 
lows prosperity. We all recall with 
what inefficiency we had to contend. 
This is on the wane. 

“3. Dishonesty. 

“4, Crime wave. 

“5. Lack of confidence—general un- 
employment, 

“It is through this cycle or period we 
are now passing, and it seems very fit- 
ting to discuss business ethics at this 
time, when we are in the midst of lack 
of confidence, when men’s hearts are 
failing them. The other seven cycles 
to complete the circle lie in the distant 
future. The other cycles are much 
brighter and more promising than the 
first five. They will lead us on through 
the dark days to prosperity. We are 
now rounding the curve. 

“There are three essentials to carry 
us through this period to the goal of 
prosperity, faith, hope, honesty (or 
love).” 

Mr. Johannesen then explained the 
points in detail, his address revealing a 
depth of thought backed by excellent 
judgment. Lack of space alone pre- 
vents us from printing it in full. 


The Jobber’s Viewpoint 


President Rinehart then introduced 
F. J. Semple, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, of the Simmons Hard- 
ware Co., Philadelphia, who addressed 
the convention on the subject of “The 
Jobber’s Viewpoint.” Among other 
things he said: 

“A Pittsburgh jobber recently told 
me that late in Decemberhe took about 
400 items and had two invoices made. 
One of these was based on the ruling 
prices as of July, 1920, and the other, 
made of those same items, based on the 
ruling prices as of Dec. 15, 1921. The 

















Left to right: Mrs. Robert Murray, Honesdale, Pa.; Hugh F. McKnight, Pittsburgh; 


Jake Demer and Mrs. Demer, Honesdale, Pa., and Bob Murray, Honesdale, Pa. 
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Left to right: J. A. Carroll, Simmons Hardware Co.; Frank Myer, Myer & Myer; 
J. P, Keagen, Monessen Plumbing € Electric Co.; J. E. Knight, Knight & Cooley, and 
W. A. Baker 


result showed an average decline of 
about 25 per cent. 

“When we stop and think that an axe 
which we bought in 1914 at about $5.50 
per dozen is now worth $13.50 and a 
shovel which we bought at $3.75 per 
dozen in 1914 is now worth $11 per 
dozen, we can’t escape the conclusion 
that the hardware business still has 
quite a lot of liquidating to do before 
we get down to a fair level, based on 
present conditions. 

“T don’t mean to say that prices of 
hardware should go down to the same 
level that they were in 1914, because I 
don’t believe they will get down there 
for a number of years to come, and to 
be perfectly candid with you I hope 
they won’t, because at that time prices 
were really too low. Those prices were 
based on a lower scale of wage than I 
believe it is healthy for this country to 
see for some years to come. 

“On the other hand, I don’t hesitate 
to say that some manufacturers have 
not been altogether clear-headed in ar- 
bitrarily and stubbornly maintaining 
the high scale of prices that they are 
asking to-day. I have talked to some 
of them and they put up the argument 
that they can’t reduce their prices 
without losing heavily. Usually when 
you get down to the last analysis, you 
find they still have on hand a lot of 
high priced material which they are not 
willing to mark down to the present 
replacement value. Be that as it may, 
they will have to materially reduce 
their prices before their volume gets 
back to normal.” 


Present Conditions Analyzed 


Mr. Semple then went on to analyze 
present conditions and gave some excel- 
lent advice to the retailers. Among 
other things he advised merchants to 
concentrate on selling lines of which 
they had a larger quantity than they 
could ordinarily dispose of during a 
period of from three to four months. 
“However,” he said, “be exceedingly 
careful that your stocks are complete 
in range with respect to goods cus- 
tomers axe apt to ask for.” 

The questien box was then opened 
and was conducted by F. Alexander 
Chandler of Boston. A number of in- 
teresting points were discussed. 

The report of the treasurer was read 
by Treasurer Charles W. Scarborough, 


and showed a substantial balance in 
the treasury. On motion the report 
was accepted and placed on _ file. 

A recess was then taken, during 
which time all joined in singing, Daniel 
J. McGarrigan acting as leader. 

President Rinehart then introduced 
Rivers Peterson, editor of the National 
Hardware Bulletin, who spoke on the 
subject of “Idle Dollars,” during the 
course of which he used a chart for the 
purpose of illustrating the various 


‘points made. 


Third session was held Wednesday 
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“What is the best way of advertis- 
ing a hardware business?” 

Frank Hegner, Sewickley, Pa., said 
at this point: “We have a local weekly 
and we never miss advertising in it, 
Of course we advertise seasonable 
goods, and we have the HARDWARE 
AGE service also. We find there is no 
use putting an advertisement in the 
paper unless you have a cut to accom- 
pany it. That is the psychology of 
advertising. The cut dominates the 
advertisement. We keep a copy of 
every cut we insert in the local papers, 
for the reason that we want to see how 
the advertisement was followed up the 
last year in going over the bills in the 
scrap book. 

“Envelope advertising we find to be 
very effective, especially with the chil- 
dren. 

“Calendars we have also found to be 
very effective. This year we have given 
out more calendars than usual because 
we supposed that several of our dealers 
would cease to give them out owing 
to the heavy expense. That brought 
twice as many people into our store and 
we have our calendars on the walls of 
about 2000 homes. We get out a cir- 
cular letter practically every month. 
We always send something out every 
month in our envelopes.” 














W. F. Pilcher, Parker Pen Co., and some of his hardware friends 


morning, Feb. 15 and -was called to 
order by President Rinehart. 


Question Box Discussion 


The President announced that the 
first thing on the program would be 
the question box conducted by Seymour 
N. Sears. Mr. Sears propounded the 
questions that had been sent in by 
various members in the following 
order: 

“Have prices on hardware lines 
reached the bottom?” . 

Why should hardware go down to 
the bottom and other goods not go down 
at the same time? We have had a lot 
of things that have come down during 
the last year to pretty near bottom. I 
refer to bolts and various other articles 
in that class in hardware. 

“Is it profitable for a small dealer 
to keep a-stock record and what is the 
best way of keeping it?” 

Charles W. Scarborough said in 
answer to the question: “I do not be- 
lieve a man that keeps a small stock is 
able to keep a complete record because 
he has not the help as a rule. He does 
a goed deal of the work himself and 
his stock record is mostly in his mind 
anyhow.” 


The next question was: “Have your 
sales been growing smaller and your 
overhead larger in 1921?” 

A show of hands registered largely 
in the affirmative. 

The question was then raised: “The 
manufacturers are pricing goods by 
the piece or hundred, should we not 
abandon the dozen system ourselves 
and give prices by each, or by tens and 
by hundreds?” 

Theodore Romaine said: “When it 
comes to screw eyes and screw hooks 
of various kinds you have to put your 
price on by the dozen.” Mr. Sears said: 
“Those who think they should be 
marked—such goods as chisels, screw 
drivers, things of that sort—at so much 
apiece—hold up your hands.” About 
50 per cent of those present answered 
in the affirmative, and the balance 
favored the other method. 

The final question, which produced 
considerable discussion, dealt with the 
profit in handling 5 and 10 cent goods 
in hardware stores. 

Following the address of Herbert P. 
Sheets, secretary treasurer of the 
National Retail Hardware Association, 
on “Making Business Pay,” there was 
a talk on insurance by W. P. Lewis fol- 
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lowed by a question box session, which 
was handled by B. Christianson, assist- 
ant secretary of the Wisconsin asso- 
ciation. 

Toys Discussed 


The Thursday session started with 
the question box. One of the questions 
was: “What about toys in the hard- 
ware store twelve months in the year?” 

One delegate said: “I do not keep 
toys all the year around, but I am 
going to from now on. I bought $600 
or $700 worth of toys in December, and 
I did so well with them that I am 
going to carry them throughout the 

r.” 

Another delegate said: “I think it 
helps out a whole lot. I have toys that 
sell from 10 cents up—seldom over one 
dollar.” 

Mr. Chandler, of Boston, reported 
that an inquiry had been sent out 
among the dealers to ascertain how 
many handled toys and the replies in- 
dicated 51 per cent of the dealers 
did so. 

“How much of an investment on toys 
do you have on the average in your 
stock?” 

One dealer stated he had last year a 
stock costing $3500. Another dealer 
stated a good assortment could be 
secured of toys for $1000. 


The Final Session 


The final session opened at the usual 
time on Friday morning with the ques- 
tion box in charge of Liew S. Soule, 
editor of HARDWARE AGE. Questions 
dealing with store meetings, the han- 
dling of furniture, canvassing, etc., 
were discussed. The handling of tires 
and auto accessories came in for more 
than usual attention. Many dealers 
went on record as being in favor of 
handling tires and various methods of 
stocking and selling were discussed. 


Reports of Committees 


The reports of the various commit- 
tees followed. 


HARDWARE AGE 


“SECOND.—That some well-known ad- 
vertising man be secured to give an ad- 
dress in 1923 upon advertising. 

“THIRD.—That some good professor 
of psychology be engaged to speak be- 
fore the convention of 1923 regarding 
the psychology of executive manage- 
ment and salesmanship. 

“FourtH.— That Field Secretary 
Pearce collect during the year order 
and bill forms and letter heads from 
the various business houses visited, 
which, together with National Retail 
forms, be exhibited in a special booth 
upon a proper background, for informa- 
tion to members. 

“FirTH.—That the 51 per cent of the 
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The Resolutions Committee in its re 
port offered a resolution on the pro- 
posed bonus bill as follows: 

“RESOLVED. That the Pennsylvania 
and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Asso- 
ciation, Inc., favors the taking of the 
best care possible of all men in the 
service of our nation during the World 
War, who are incapacitated from earn- 
ing a livelihood, but, that on account 
of the present financial condition of the 
world, and excessive taxation under 
which we now labor, we are opposed 
to the proposed Soldiers’ Bonus or Ad- 
justed Compensation Bill, and that a 
copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
members of the United States Senate 














J. S. Meredith, Jr., A. E. King and W. J. Dress. Average height of this trio 6 ft. 2 in. 


members who handle toys strcngly urge 


-toy manufacturers to exhibit on the 


1923 convention floor, and advertise in 
the PASHA news. 

“SIxTH.—That the different mem- 
bers bring as many of their salesmen 
as possible to the 1923 convention. 

“SEVENTH. — That a suitable small 
shield or plate be made, which can be 
hung in a prominent position in the 
member’s place of business, advising all 
interested that they are members of 
the Pennsylvania and Atlantic Sea- 
board Hardware Association. 

“EIGHTH.—That, if possible, another 














Salesmen of the Supplee, Biddle Hardware Co., headed by W. B. Steltz 


The Suggestions Committee offered 
the following suggestions: 

“The Suggestions Committee begs to 
submit the following suggestions: 

“First.—That some well-known re- 
tail credit man be secured to speak be- 
fore the 1923 convention to give us in- 
formation regarding making out state- 
ments ‘to banks to secure credit, the 
granting of credit’ to purchasers, and 
suitable forms for collection letters. 


year, we have more time devoted to the 
question box. 

“NINTH.—That the PASHA have a 
booth in charge of a practical hard- 
ware man to which retail purchasers 
can be referred when wishing to buy 
some article from the display of manu- 
facturers or jobbers. 

“TENTH. — The manufacturers _re- 
quest that, as far as possible, the same 
lines be grouped together upon the ex- 


and House of Representatives in the 
States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland.” 

The resolutions heartily endorsed the 
American Valuation Plan. All reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted. 


Election of Officers 


The Nominating Committee presented 
the following nominations and the offi- 
cers named were accordingly elected: 

President, Ernest Johannesen, Balti- 
more, Md.; First Vice-President, Hugh 
F. McKnight, Pittsburgh, Pa., N. S.; 
Second Vice-President, B. Frank An- 
trim, Camden, ‘N. J.; Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, John A. Ditz, Clarion, Pa.; Secre- 
tary, Sharon E. Jones, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Treasurer, Charles W. Scarborough, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Executive Committee: Robert J. Mur- 
ray, Honesdale, Pa.; E. C. Slocum, El- 
wood City, Pa., two years; George C. 
Brown, Punxutawney, Pa., two years; 
F. W. Warriner, Orange, N. J., two 
years; Harry D. Kaiser, Philadelphia, 
Pa., three years; Charles Bogar, Har- 
risburg, Pa., three years. 

Delegates to National Retail Hard- 
ware Convention (to be held in Chicago 
in June): F. A. Mitchell, Philadelphia, 
Pa., one year; Frank Hegner, Sewick- 
ley, Pa., three years; Theodore Ro- 
maine, Hackensack, N. J., three years. 

Advisory Board: Daniel Rinehart, 
Waynesboro, Pa.; Henry C. Snowden, 
Jr., Media, Pa.; George B. Sprowls, 
Claysville, Pa.; J. M Kohlmeir, New 
York, N. Y.; H. M. Kirk, New Castle, 
Pa. 

This completed the business and the 
convention was accordingly adjourned. 
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Good Salesmanship Essential for 1922 














Norman G. Popp, retiring president 


IZE is not always associated with 
S quality, but in Michigan quantity 

and excellence, in the annual hard- 
ware conventiéns, go hand in hand. 
Exactly 1110 hardware merchants 
registered, while a gross attendance of 
over 1500 enjoyed the exhibit and ses- 
sions of the Michigan Retail Hardware 
Association, at Grand Rapids, Feb. 
7-10. 

Of course, Michigan with its 1590 
members is, by a wide margin, the 
largest single state organization in the 
national association, but the 1922 gath- 
ering broke all previous attendance 
records. 

The Pantlind ball room was occupied 
by about 600 hardware merchants when 
President Norman G. Popp opened the 
convention on Feb. 7. Mayor McNabb’s 
welcome was genuine and Vice-Presi- 
dent Charles A. Sturmer, of Port Hu- 
ron, voiced sincere appreciation in re- 
ply to the welcoming address. Presi- 
dent Popp’s annual address was brief 
and pointed. He advocated a tightening 
in credit terms and more aggressive 
salesmanship, He said, in part: 

“There never has been a time in the 
history of merchandising when good 
salesmanship will be more important 
than now. We must see that our sales- 
men are rightly instructed so they will 
sell more. 


Cash Basis Advocated 


“Although slow to be convinced, I 
have finally come to the conclusion that 
the way to retail goods for immediate 
consumption is on a cash basis. A five 
and ten cent store grows from most 
humble beginnings to astounding size 
on a cash basis. Mail order houses grow 
into sales of millions annually on a 
cash basis. Credit encourages freer 
buying, but free buying is another name 
for extravagance. Too often do we see 


Michigan Retail Hardware 
Association Optimistic 
at Record-Breaking 
Convention Held at Grand 
Rapids—Charles A. 
Sturmer Elected President 


our credit customers go elsewhere to 
pay cash. 

“The business that plays fair, faces 
competition intelligently and not blindly, 
and leans heavily on brains, good 
salesmanship, fairness and good quality 
will be victorious.” 

Lee H. Bierce, secretary of the Grand 
Rapids Chamber of Commerce, talked 
on “International Economic Conditions” 
and emphasized the fact that “foreign 
debts can be paid only by gold or mer- 
chandise.” 

“The Need of Education in Business” 
was discussed by J. W. Griest, Chicago, 
manager of the Merchants Retail In- 
stitute. He pictured the retail section 
of the smaller cities as the center of 
the community, around which grows the 
whole community. He said the hard- 
ware man knew city and country trade 
better than most merchants and that 
the hardware dealer’s contact with the 
farmer made him of outstanding im- 
portance in the community. 

President Popp then introduced A. H. 
Nichols, Buhl & Sons, Detroit, who 
urged consideration of the farmer and 
help for him in making his readjust- 
ments. H. C. Teller, HARDWARE AGE, 
spoke for a few minutes on “Co-opera- 
tion,” and he pointed but the need for 
closer reading of trade papers. 
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Charles A. Sturmer, president 


Michigan’s largest attendance record 
at a convention session was broken 
Wednesday morning, Feb. 8, when the 
large room was crowded to capacity. 
One of the magnets was A. L. Kom- 
mers, Antigo, Wis., whose almost un- 
believable record of nine to eleven turn- 
overs, annually, has been commented 
on wherever retailers gather. Last year 
Mr. Kommers had an average stock of 
$2,757.74 and gross sales of $35,304.70 
divided among 1509 items. 

Mr. Kommers said in part: “My 
success has been made possible by my 
friends. I have always done things for 
the other fellow and never with any 
expectation of reward, but that has al- 
ways come. I haven’t got a store— 
it’s a shack—a fit place to store barbed 
wire in. Antigo is in Langlade County, 
which has a population of 21,471, with 
nine exclusive hardware stores and co- 
operative stores and others that handle 
hardware. 

“I am located on a side street. There 
are four other hardware stores in the 
town, one of which carries a $40,000 
stock. 

“My nearest jobbing house is 207 
miles away. I have said it so much that 
customers greet me in the store with 
‘T’ll send and get it for you,’ but that’s 
what I do and they wait for me to do 
it. With a sample of four-strand rope 
which cost 51 cents I sold rope for 
twenty-eight barns, 4468 ft. for a total 
of $424.26.” Mr. Kommers gave in- 
cident after incident of making sales 
from samples, and of having the friend- 
ship of his trade so thoroughly that 
they anticipated their wants and let him 
have the business. 

Another high light on the decidedly 
interesting Wednesday morning pro- 
gram was Fred High, manager of the 
Chautauqua department of The Bill- 
board, Chicago. 
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Secretary-Treasurer Herbert P. 
Sheets, of the national association, pre- 
sented the subject, “Making Business 
Pay.” Mr. Sheets recited and decried 
the practices of some retailers, some 
jobbers and some manufacturers. 


The Value of Auto Accessories 


The story of the development of the 
automobile and the opportunity of the 
hardware man to sell “Auto Accessories 
as a Profitable Line” was presented by 
A. H. Nichols, of Detroit. “In 1899 the 
total production of cars in the U. S. 
was 3700; now one factory in Detroit 
makes 4000 daily. The head of that 
factory has a personal income of 
$2,000,000 each week, and his cash-on- 
hand balance in the bank is not allowed 
to go below $100,000,000. Michigan 
alone made $1,200,000,000 worth of cars 
in 1921. 

“Auto accessories are in great de- 
mand. The alert hardware man is 
going to put his accessories up in front 
and he is going to push them. The 
hardware man used to sell wagon 
grease out of a dirty bucket. Now he 
sells motor oil in clean packages. 

“A gasoline tank in front of the 
store will pay the wages of the man 
you hire to repair tires and give the 
service which will make your accessory 
business grow. When there were 20,- 
000,000 horses in the country the hard- 
ware man was doing well by selling 
whips and buggies, but to-day when 
there are less than 10,000,000 horses 
and over 10,000,000 automobiles he must 
sell the things the motorist wants.” 

“Buying” was discussed by W. S. 
Felton, Engadine, Mich., who said, in 
part: 

“Why do we buy? It isn’t alone to 
sell and make a profit, but it’s largely 
to supply human needs and thus make 
our patrons happy and prosperous. 
Our selections should be governed 
wholly by the needs of the people we 
serve. The carpenter wants a high- 
grade hand saw, but the farmer wants 
a less expensive one. We should serve 
them both. But when the farmer buys 
an axe or cross-cut saw, which will have 
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frequent use, he buys the best. So we 
must study our territory and our trade 
and meet the needs which they present.” 

Mr. Felton closed with a striking and 
sensible buying code which is a pledge 
“to buy what my customers need; to 
insure my own and their interest by 
dealing with reliable sources; to con- 
sider the traveler as my friend and to 
always be square and fair.” 

L. B. Gee, Whitehall, spoke upon 
“Sales Promotion.” He stated the de- 
mand for more intensive selling methods 
and gave live suggestions on store and 
window displays and advertising cam- 
paigns. 

“It’s all in the state of mind” was the 
keynote of an address by Fred CG 
Richter, Traverse City, whose subject 
was “He Can Who Thinks He Can.” 

“Better relationships with the banker 
will be possible,” said E. J. Foster, of 
Grass Lake, “when the hardware man 
has his business in such shape that he 
can tell the banker the fullest details 
of his situation.” Mr. Foster had 
some really practical suggestions on 
financing. 

An inspirational address on lofty am- 
bitions and high ideals was given by 
Olin Mason Caward, Chicago, whose 
subject was “A Shot in the Arm.” 


Election of Officers 


The new officers of the association 
were warmly welcomed after being 
unanimously elected. They are: Pres- 
ident, Charles A. Sturmer, Port Huron; 
vice-president, J. Charles Ross, Kala- 
mazoo; secretary, Arthur J. Scott, 
Marine City, and treasurer, William 
Moore, Detroit. Executive committee, 
N. G. Popp, Saginaw, and retiring pres- 
ident; C. L. Glasgow, Nashville; L. H. 
Hardy, Detroit; G. L. Gripton, Britton, 
and R. G. Ferguson, Sault Ste. Marie. 
Secretary Scott’s illuminative report 
showed a present membership of 1590, 
a net gain of seventy-four for the year. 
He said the group meetings had been a 
signal success and his advice on buying 
was to “have the guods for a lost sale 
is a lost profit.” Treasurer Moore’s 
books were audited and showed to be 
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correct, with a comfortable balance on 
hand. 
The Annual Banquet 


Over 1200 diners attended the annual 
banquet Thursday, and enjoyed the pro- 
gram which Chairman L. J. Cortenhoff 
and his entertainment committee pro- 
vided, especially the LaPard Brothers, 
from New York. Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, editor of the Grand Rapids Her- 
ald, gave an interesting description of 
the “Washington Arms Conference,” 
which he attended in person. 

National Secretary-Treasurer Sheets 
complimented Michigan on being the 
largest of all state associations in brief 
remarks at the banquet, and Toastmas- 
ter Ireland’s formal remarks were an 
appeal for respect and obedience to the 
law. 

A testimonial to President Popp was 
given by the Saginaw dealers and 
salespeople who attended. Mr. Popp’s 
popularity was enhanced by the man- 
ner in which he handled the sessions. 
Saginaw and Detroit both made bids 
for next year’s meeting, but the size of 
the exhibits has reached such propor- 
tions that no other Michigan city can 
offer sufficient exhibit space near the 
hotels and Grand Rapids was again 
chosen as the most suitable meeting 
place. 

The Exhibition 


Business at the Michigan show? Ask 
the exhibitors. They will agree with 
unanimity that sales were way beyond 
expectations. One manufacturer with 
eight orders the first half day passed 
the whole week of last year, and many 
others hung up new records for sales 
at a state convention. There were over 
200 booths occupied by leading jobbers 
and manufacturers, and the crowds 
blocked the aisles during the busy 
hours. Karl S. Judson, exhibit man- 
ager, won praise for the completeness 
of the show and the way in which the 
details were handled. 

Michigan hardware interests seem to 
have shaken off doubts and have not 
only heard the*call, “Let’s go,” but are 
on their way to a big, bountiful 1922. 














A. J. Rankin, chairman Auditing 
Committee 
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Turnover Holds Center of Wisconsin Stage 


Twenty-sixth Annual Conclave of Wisconsin Retail Hardware 


Association Held in Milwaukee Featured by Excellent 


turnover of the hardware store 
was the main subject of speech 
and debate at the twenty-sixth annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Retail 
Hardware Association which was held 
at Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 8-10. Other 
subjects of an economic nature were 
discussed and interesting information 
was gleaned from the question box dis- 


[Te question of increasing the 





Addresses and Discussions—New Officers Chosen 


morning, Feb. 8, and a report was 
made of the Hardware Dealers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. and the Hardware 
Mutual Casualty Co. O. P. Schlafer, 
Appleton, the president of both com- 
panies, was called away and the meet- 
ings were presided over by the vice- 
president, R. C. Murdock of Beloit. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, P. J. Jacobs, Stevens 
Point, made the reports, showing a 





and lecturer of Kansas City, Mo., was 
the next speaker. His subject was, 
“Getting the Most Out of Customers’ 
Accounts.” He spent considerable time 
on the discussion of credit and cash 
business, and found that while cash 
business was essentially desirable it was 
not all together possible for most mer- 
chants to get away from charge ac- 
counts. As long as such conditions 


















cussion. New officers were elected as 
follows: L, C. Peck, Berlin, president; 
G. W. Schroeder, Eau Claire, vice-presi- 
dent; P. J. Jacobs, Stevens Point, secre- 
tary-treasurer; B. Christianson, Stevens 
Point, assistant secretary. All sessions 
were held in the Auditorium which is 
peculiarly well adapted to meetings and 
exhibits. On the main floor were three 
large exhibit halls and these were com- 
pletely filled with displays. The con- 
vention hall was filled with pertinent 
placards and signs such as “Are your 
clerks selling more goods?” “Have you 
definite plans for selling, advertising 
and buying?” and “Are you analyzing 
the different lines for exact turnover 
and net profits?” Many of the mem- 
bers stated that these placards around 
the hall had set them thinking, and they 
intended to put some of these things 
into effect as soon as they got home. 

Two sessions were held Wednesday 


View of the exhibition hall at the twenty-sixth annual convention of the Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, held at 
Milwaukee, Feb. 8-10, The exhibits were among the outstanding features of the meeting 


tremendous gain in the amount of in- 
surance written, as the fire insurance 
company closed its 1921- books with 
over $100,000,000 having been covered. 
Insurance was written last year in 
every state of the union and in Canada. 
The vice-president called attention to 
the rapid growth of eighteen years 
from 271 policyholders to 32,001. Three 
directors serving on beth companies 
were re-elected, O. P. Schlafer, J. W. 
Jones and J. B. Pierce, each to serve 
three years. 


Attendance Record Broken 


The attendance at the afternoon ses- 
sion was the largest in the history of 
the association, opened with an address 
by C. H. Casey, Jordan, Minn., vice- 
president of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association. He talked on “Four 
Square Business.” 

William Koch, a business specialist 





exist the hardware dealer should make 
every effort to get the most out of these 
accounts. Therefore, it is up to the 
dealer to use keen judgment in open- 
ing new accounts. Mr. Koch said, “A 
dealer must have the courage to say 
‘no’ to a customer and make him thank 
him for doing it.” “There must always 
be a definite understanding as to the 
maturity of the account.” Mr. Koch 
also cautioned the dealers to be careful 
of forgotten charges and to use definite 
proofs so that these charges would be 
sure to get on the accounts, and stated 
that a check of sales books against the 
accounts would tend to eliminate this 
difficulty, especially where the clerk 
made recapitulations of the day’s 
charges. 


President Hirsig’s Address 


President Louis Hirsig, Madison, 
Wis., then delivered his annual 
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address and lauded the work the 
association had been doing among its 
members. President Hirsig pointed out 
that there are fewer failures in the hard- 
ware field than any other, and said the 
reason rested in the fact that the deal- 
ers were co-operating and working with 
their association. He also said that 
profit in the future was in the volume 
of business that could be done and the 
rapid turnover. He emphasized the 
value of applying business ethics to all 
transactions, and advocated the giving 
of 8 per cent on all cash purchases and 
2 per cent on all accounts paid on or 
before the 10th of the following month 
and the charging of 6 per cent interest 
on over due accounts. No matter how 
poor or how unsatisfactory the dealer’s 
business may be at the present time, 
there are better times ahead, but he 
must buy wisely, keep well assorted 
stocks, encourage building in his com- 
munity and be optimistic. 

The day closed with a short session 
at 7.30 p. m. with Mr. Koch, at which 
merchants and bookkeepers discussed 
the problems confronting them. The 
Milwaukee manufacturers and jobbers 
bought out the Majestic Theater for the 
evening and it was filled to overflowing 
with the merchants and their wives. 


Question : Box Featured 


The Thursday morning session 
opened after an enjoyable half hour had 
been spent in the singing of old famil- 
jar songs. The question box was given 
an hour and prices of lawn mowers, ice 
eream freezers, bicycles, refrigerators, 
garden hose and stoves were discussed. 
‘The general feeling seemed to be that 
the prices on these lines had not come 
down sufficiently to warrant the neces- 
sary profit. 

The suggested terms of 3 per cent for 
cash purchases and 2 per cent for book 
accounts paid in thirty days as well 
as charging interest of 6 per cent for 
over due bills brought out many opin- 
ions. Many of the dealers had not tried 
the scheme and others were divided as to 
its merits. There was a comparatively 
large number who stated that it was 
satisfactory but most of them admitted 
it was hard to collect the interest on 
overdue accounts. The selling of for- 
eign made toys and cutlery was another 
subject discussed. 














Left to right: Vice-President G. W. Schroeder, Hau Claire; Retiring President 
Louis Hirsig, Madison, and President L. C. Peck, Berlin 


William Koch of Kansas City again 
addressed the convention on “The 
Steering Gear of Business,” in which 
he discussed the value of records to the 
retailer. 

One of the most practical talks was 
given by a hardware merchant, G. W. 
Schroeder, Eau Claire, Wis. He talked 
about turnovers in the language of the 














R. C. Murdock, Beloit, and Secretary- 
Treasurer P. J. Jacobs, Stevens Point 


dealers and it was all based on persona} 
experience. He stated that hef»re tlhe 
war turnovers took care of themselves 
because goods did not remain long in 
stock. To-day, however, it is a vital 
question and the keynote to business 
success. “Necessity is the mother of 
creative genius,” said Mr. Schroeder, 
“and that necessity of turnover is now 
the retailer’s big problem and it is up 
to him to find out how to solve it.” 

He advised the dividing of stores into 
departments as much as possible so 














Vice-President G. W. Schroeder, Hau Claire, and D. A. Williams, Waukesha, 
member of the Hxecutiwe Committee 


that turnovers or sales could be more 
closely watched. The sluggish items 
could be weeded out and the lines stand- 
ardized. He also spoke from his ex- 
perience of the “small priced article” 
tables. These should be near the front 
of the store where they will sell them- 
selves. Naturally lines of this kind 
take very little sales effort and the 
turnover is rapid as well as profitable. 
Mr. Schroeder said that it was not 
practicable to standardize the percen- 
tage of mark-ups on all merchandise 
as it was necessary for every merchant 
to analyze the conditions peculiar to his 
own business. 

“Increased turnovers, mean increased 
patronage,” said Mr. Schroeder and 
then went on to say that a dealer could 
change a two turnover item to a three 
turnover by not overbuying, by estab- 
lishing stock limits, avoiding slow mov- 
ing items and keeping more complete 
records. 

“The time has passed when a mer- 
chant can expect development in his 
business unless he shows development 
within himself. He must take part in 
community activities, even at a sacri- 
fice of some of his time, for in such 
contact he is not only broadening his 
own vision, but is instilling others with 
whatever ability and judgment he may 
possess,” said Mr. Schroeder. 

The entire afternoon was given over 
to viewing the exhibits. Most of the 
dealers took advantage of this time to 
place their orders and look over the va- 
rious lines exhibited. All of the exhibi- 
tors were highly satisfied with the re- 
sults, 

The question box was again featured 
in the evening, and the delegates were 
divided into groups according to the 
population of their home towns. Each 
group was supplied with the same ques- 
tions and the discussions were most 
profitable. The main questions dis- 
cussed were buying on future orders, 
hiring bookkeepers, rents, parcel post 
service, advertising, sales slips, jobbers 
price service, tin shops and incorpora- 
tion of small dealers. A hardware 
merchant who does not get in on these 
question box sessions at a convention 
misses one of the features that will do 
him a great deal of good. 

Ray Vance, service manager, Brook- 
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mire Economic Service, New York City, 
gave the address of the evening on “Do- 
mestic and World Wide Trade Condi- 
tions.” He emphasized the fact that 
conditions showed an upward trend and 
the dealer who failed to get an up-to- 
date, well selected stock ready for the 
possible buyer will pay the penalty of 
seeing his trade taken away by more 
courageous rivals. “Business will be 
better in 1922 and courage is the busi- 
ness asset that will win,” said Mr. 
Vance, 
The Final Session 


The Friday session was opened with 
the usual singing and the question box. 
Sporting goods and toys were discussed 
in relation to their profit, and there 
was a general feeling that dealers were 
too apt to put the toys up out of the 
way after Christmas. Some of the 
dealers said the reason more of toys 
and sporting goods were not sold was 
on account of the lateness of advertis- 
ing and the slowness of getting the 
displays in the windows. One dealer 
told of the amount of business he got 
because he interested himself in the 
various athletic teams and was instru- 
mental in getting them formed. Other 
dealers spoke of the good advertising 
they got through having teams in their 
own stores. Some others thought it 
would be a saving of money to have a 
merchandising expert in the field who 
could spend one or two days a month at 
each store. 

John De Wild, service manager of the 
Hardware Trade, Minneapolis, Minn., 
spoke on the “Secrets of Greater Sell- 
ing Through Advertising.” “Good ad- 
vertising never fails to get the bus:- 
ness,” was the theme throughout this 
discussion. He suggested that the deal- 
ers work out their plans upon the lines 
followed by the large department stores. 
He said, “Every dealer should have an 
advertising budget and set aside a cer- 
tain amount for advertising at the be- 
ginning of the year.” He suggested a 


Schrade Cutlery Co. Catalog 


Catalog D has been issued by the 
Schrade Cutlery Co., Walden, N. Y. It 
covers the entire line of Schrade pocket 
knives and gives to the dealer com- 
plete information on the line. In the 
front are two pictures showing the 
company’s plants in Walden and Mid- 
dletown, N. Y. Following is a brief 
history of the company and its policy 
with complete details on the grade of 
materials used in making Schrade 
knives. 

In describing the details of the 
numerous model knives a keyed num- 
bering system is used. This is ex- 
plained on page 7. It is a great saving 
of time in making up the catalog and 
gives the dealer the desired informa- 
tion at a glance. 

The catalog has many illustrations 
lined up in double column pages with 
the keyed details under the cut. Page 
nine shows pictures of styles and trade 
names of blades. This page gives in- 
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2 per cent allowance of the gross sales, 
which should take care of the average 
dealer. About 60 per cent of the amount 
set aside should be used in newspapers, 
providing they covered the territory 
adequately, Newspapers are read by 
all members of the family, and the ad- 
vertisements should carry a varied ap- 
peal and the dealer should see that his 
ad has variety.” 

F, M. Ingler, professor of Commerce 
and Economics of Appleton, Wis., dis- 
cussed the subject of co-operation. He 
urged the dealers’ co-operation with 
schools, churches and good roads. He 
cited the value of modern inventions 
to the people and stated that the cities 
or towns owed a certain amount to the 
rural communities, and it was neces- 
sary for a dealer to get in closer per- 
sonal and social contact with his coun- 
try trade. 


Live Discussion on Problems 


The last afternoon session opened 
with the question box and singing. The 
dealers discussed the various ways of 
getting in closer contact with the rural 
districts by means of trade surveys, 
town and country clubs and organiza- 
tions, meeting with certain of the farm- 
ers, starting of seed contests for the 
farmer boys and girls and establish- 
ment of rest rooms. One dealer told 


‘of the placing of a bulletin board in 


the front of his store where the farm- 
ers could advertise produce or other ar- 
ticles which they desired to sell. 
Whether or not twine was profitable 
in the hardware store called for a few 
comments. Many of the dealers said 
they carried it as a matter of course 
and did not expect to make any money 
on it, while a large majority of them 
said it was a profitable business and 
could be made so in any store if the 
merchant set his mind to make it so. 
Community sales, fall festivals, fun 
festivals, dollar days and bargain sales 
were discussed and splendid reports 
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formation that is very useful in in- 
structing the new cutlery salesman or 
the dealer who is not fully conversant 
with the various blades available on 
pocket knives 


Death of J. R. Heath 


James Randell Heath, Chicago Scale 
Co., Chicago, died recently following six 
years of sickness from a progressive 
disease. Mr. Health was well known 
among the jobbing and manufacturing 
houses. 


The hardware store of Bernard Phil- 
lips, Water Street, Warren, R. I., re- 
cently was ransacked by four young 
men, three of whom were later appre- 
hended by the police. Much of the 
merchandise taken was recovered. 


Cote Bros. Mfg. Corp., Chicago, II. 
have established branch offices in New 
York City, Philadelphia, Boston, San 
Francisco, Cleveland, Tampa and Den- 
ver. 
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were made on their. success. It wag 
agreed that no more than 10 per cent 
of the yearly sales should be expended 
in the salary and wages of all employed 
in a store. 


Officers Elected 


The resolution committee reported 
the resolutions adopted by the conven- 
tion which were all based on carrying 
on of business on sound ethical princi- 
ples. The nominating committee made 
the following report of officers, and 
their election immediately took place: 

President L. C. Peck, Berlin; Vice- 
president G. W. Schroeder, Eau Claire; 
Secretary-Treasurer P. J. Jacobs, Ste- 
vens Point; Assistant Secretary B, 
Christianson, Stevens Point; Executive 
Committee: E. W. Staadt, Milwaukee; 
D. A. Williams, Waukesha; William 
Rathsack, Jr., Manitowoc. 

The other member of this committee, 
W. T. Stillman, Oshkosh, still has an- 
other year to serve. 

The advisory board will consist of 
the following past presidents: A. J. 
Strang, Richland Center; A. C. Mason, 
Chippewa Falls, and Louis Hirsig, 
Madison. 

The convention was closed with an 
address by W. H. Kiekhofer, director 
of economics at the University of Wis- 
consin. This speaker talked on, “What’s 
Wrong with the World.” After paint- 
ing a vivid picture of the misery and 
want of foreign people and some of our 
own, he showed how certain changes 
are bound to take place with the intro- 
duction of new inventions and factors 
into our daily lives. He said that in- 
dustrial prices will have to meet pro- 
duce prices or vice versa, and the 10 or 
15 per cent foreign trade necessary to 
prosperity will have to be resumed. He 
pointed out that so many conditions 
were favorable in this country to a re- 
turn to prosperity and with proper care 
and foresight coupled with courage the 
result desired could be obtained. 


Munce Sells Business 


George W. Munce for fifteen years a 
retail hardware dealer in Batavia, N. Y., 
has sold his business there to the Na- 
tional Hardware Stores, Inc., New 
York. Mr. Munce has since joined the 
forces of this chain store corporation 
and will have charge of the branch store 
in Passaic, N. J. 


F. E. McClimans & Co., Chicago, have 
moved from 2023 South Michigan Ave.- 
nue to 20 East Lake Street. This com- 
pany handles special shock absorbers 
for Ford cars and are planning to add 
to their line a number of hardware spe- 
cialties. 


Schmerheim Electric Co., Saginaw, 
E. S., Mich., is now located in new 
stores at 133 South Washington Ave., 


and 111 Federal Ave. This company 
was formerly operated as the Schmer- 
heim Electric & Hardware Co. at 2336 
South Michigan Ave. 
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Bonus, Question Box and Prices Features of 
Connecticut Convention 


Nineteenth Annual Gathering of Connecticut Hard- 
ware Association Held at Hartford, Also 





posing the soldiers’ bonus dur- 
ing the closing session of the 
nineteenth annual convention of the 
Connecticut Hardware Association, held 
at the Hotel Bond, Hartford, Feb. 
16-17, resulted finally in a unanimous 
vote to withdraw the resolution, on 
motion of Secretary Henry S. Hitch- 
cock. During the debate the convention 
was divided. Most of the younger ele- 
ment opposed the resolution, while a 
majority of the older members were ap- 
parently for it. 

Among the resolutions adopted by 
the convention, which summed up the 
results of the sessions, were the adop- 
tion of the code of business ethics sug- 
gested by the National Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association; the passage 
of a resolution urging the importance 
of increased turnover; the study by in- 
dividual dealers of community condi- 
tions, and the avoidance of overbuying. 
Indorsement was given to the American 
valuation plan of tariff valuation, and 
Congress was urged to amend the 
present law so that the railroads may 
be able to reduce operating costs and 
readjust freight rates. W. S. Ames 
of Putnam was elected president at the 
closing session. 

The keynote of the convention was 
sounded at the opening session by Presi- 
dent E. G. Seaman, who declared that 
“hardware merchandising to-day pre- 
sents entirely different problems from 
those of yesterday,” and that “the 
dealer who has the knowledge of his 
turnovers and overhead is the fellow 
you and I have got to compete with 
from now on.” 





H sine debate on a resolution op- 


President Seaman’s Address 


During the course of his address 
President Seaman said: 

“We are guided too much in our sell- 
ing policy by what our competitors do, 
instead of getting down to facts and 
figures and learning what it actually 
costs to sell a dollar’s worth of mer- 
chandise. I dare say there are mer- 
chants who cannot tell you what their 
exact overhead expense was for last 
year. Imagine a successful manufac- 
turer turning out goods and not know- 
ing his manufacturing cost. Your over- 
head expense is an item that should be 
as closely scrutinized as your sales. 

“Your customers do not expect that 
you are going to do business without 


Stresses Turnover and Overhead 


a profit; they wouldn’t believe you if 
you told them so. Neither does your 
Government. If you are to continue in 
business and be a success you must 
have a profit. Just bear in mind one 

















President W. S. Ames 


thing, that a successful merchant is an 
asset and a failure is a liability. 

“Have you ever stopped to think how 
it is that you cannot sell this or that 
article? It is an article sold by others 
and why can’t you sell it? Your goods 
are right and your price is right, that 
you know, but for some reason the 
trade that comes to your store does not 
buy this article from you. The reason 
may be that it is not a line associated 
with the hardware store. It may be 
that it is a line that requires a varied 
assortment and you have bought only 
a very few. It may be that you have 
put only one or two where the public 
can see them, when the full line should 
be on display instead of the balance 
being packed away in a drawer. 

“You must determine first in your 
own mind whether it is a line you and 
your clerks can and will sell. If it is 
an article that your clerks do not warm 
up to, it is my advice to let it alone, no 
matter how much of a profit the manu- 
facturer’s salesman can show you. It 
would be much better for you to put 





this same amount of money into some- 
thing that your trade is buying.” 

Following the president’s address, at 
the opening session Thursday after- 
noon, Secretary Henry S. Hitchcock 
read his annual report, in which he 
stated that the membership of the as- 
sociation had been increased during the 
year by eighteen new members, due 
partly, he said, to the efforts of Har- 
rison Keyser, solicitor for one of the 
mutual hardware insurance companies. 

“According to reports, the past year 
has shown more retail business failures 
than ever before recorded,” Secretary 
Hitchcock said. “Doubtless most all of 
us will say we have made no money, 
and many will state frankly they have 
lost money. Nevertheless I know of no 
sheriff’s sales of the stock of any of 
our members. Perhaps they were far- 
sighted enough to prepare for the pres- 
ent during the period of rising prices. 

“In an argument with a professional 
man some time ago, after he had been 
elucidating on profiteering by mer- 
chants in general, I remarked that the 
time for him to figure out the big prof- 
its was after prices and conditions had 
returned to normal and take the aver- 
age for the term of years. He then 
would have no accompaniment to his 
song. There seems to be little question 
but what the better plan of buying is 
to-day what it.has been for the past 
year—a hand to mouth method—have 
the goods, but not too many of them.” 

Herbert P. Sheets, secretary of the 
National Association, spoke at the 
Thursday afternoon session on the im- 
portance of increasing turnover. He 
used one of the charts prepared by the 
National Association to illustrate com- 
modity price changes during a period 
of approximately 140 years. 

“In a period of rising prices goods 
should be accumulated,” Mr. Sheets 
said, “because goods are appreciating 
while the value of dollars is depreciat- 
ing. In a period of declining prices 
dollars should be accumulated, because 
they are then appreciating in value 
while goods are depreciating.” Mr. 
Sheets also urged the importance of 
studying local conditions so as to buy 
goods suitable for specific communi- 
ties. 


Question Box Discussion 


During the first session a motion pic- 
ture showing the manufacture of rope 
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was shown by the Plymouth Cordage 
Co., North Plymouth, Mass., and a visit 
was made to the Hartford Telephone 
Exchange. A dinner was served in the 
evening at which State Tax Commis- 
sioner W. H. Blodgett spoke about the 
technicalities of the state tax law. The 
rest of the time was devoted to the 
question box led by W. S. Ames, first 
vice-president of the association. 
Among the questions discussed were 
the following: 

“What is the best way to stop manu- 
facturers from sending goods on ap- 
proval without orders for same?” 

The majority favored sending the 
goods back at the manufacturers’ ex- 
pense. If the dealer keeps the goods, 
it was stated, he is liable for payment 
before the law. 

“What kind of advertising is best?” 

Opinion was divided between local 
newspapers, mailing lists, coupons and 
special sales. E.G. Seamon stated that 
advertising to be successful must be 
persistent. He urged dealers to 
get their personal identity into their 
advertising so as to get the full benefit 
from it. He also urged using two-cent 
stamps on letters sent out to cover a 
mailing list, as one-cent stamp letters 
he said are usually thrown away. A. 
Rosenberg of Rockville said that circu- 
lars and letters sent out by manufac- 
turers for dealers constituted the most 
advantageous advertising at the mini- 
mum cost. 

“What per cent of yearly business 
should be spent for advertising?” 

H. P. Sheets said that the average in 
the country was half of one per cent, 
but that a more profitable average 
would probably be one per cent. 

“Are dollar days profitable?” 

A majority favored them as being of 
great assistance in disposing of odds 
and ends. 


Dollar Days 


Among the methods suggested at 
the Connecticut Hardware Associa- 
tion convention held at Hartford, for 
increasing turnover was the use of 
bargain days, particularly the Dollar 
Day. Many members of the associa- 
tion have had experience with’ Dollar 
Day sales, and the convention in- 
dorsed it as an expedient of practi- 
cal value for increasing turnover, 
getting people into the store, and 
especially for disposing of the in- 
numerabie odds and ends that ac- 
cumulate upon the shelves and in the 
drawers of any modern hardware 
store, in spite of the best efforts of 
the management to keep the stock 
moving. 

The three most advantageous 
times of holding Dollar Day sales 
mentioned at Hartford were: Just 
before inventory, during the dull 
period before the start of spring buy- 
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“What are reasonable credit terms 
for farmers and contractors?” 

Opinion varied from thirty to ninety 
days. A suggestion was approved to 
print on billheads “terms tenth day of 
succeeding month following sale.” 

L. H. Bronson of the Bronson & 
Townsend Co., New Haven, submitted 
a chart for keeping track of stock and 
turnover. The first column contained 
the name and size of the article. The 
next column, the date and quantity of 
goods on hand. Other columns were 
for dates and quantities on hand in all 
sizes. On date of re-ordering, Mr. 
Bronson suggested entering quantity in 
red ink so that at the end of twelve 
months an accurate and convenient rec- 
ord would show the extent of the turn- 
over of the articles listed. 

Answers to the question whether it 
is better to accept notes on time pay- 
ment or run open accounts favored 
open accounts on the ground that an 
open account is payable on demand. 


Price Discussion 


At the Friday morning session a dis- 
cussion of jobbers’ cost and suggested 
resale prices was held with the result 
that it was decided a cost price service 
was considered unfeasible for Connec- 
ticut. L. H. Bronson and Col. George 
F. Graham, manager of the Atlantic 
Coast Hardware Co., Boston, both spoke 
during the course of the discussion. 

F. B. O’Neill, an attorney, urged 
dealers to write on their checks exactly 
what they are paying for so as to avoid 
possibilities of dispute. 

A. Rosenberg, chairman of the sug- 
gestion committee, submitted that the 
matter of uniform credits be left with 
the president and secretary with power 
to act; that the Bronson turnover chart 
be indorsed, and that visits to places in 
the convention city be limited hereafter 
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to the last day of the convention. An 
invitation was also urged to invite tray. 
eling salesmen to form an auxiliary op. 
ganization of the Connecticut Hard. 
ware Association. All of these sug. 
gestions were approved by unanimous 
vote, 

H. G. White read the report of the 
resolutions committee. 


Convention Banquet 


A banquet was held at noon Friday, 
Robert P. Butler, a Hartford attorney, 
spoke on the tariff situation and stated 
that the United States is no longer iso- 
lated physically, economically or 
morally from the rest of the world, 
and that tariff laws must be drawn 
accordingly. 

The Rev. Dr. Herbert Judson White 
delivered an address about maintaining 
the heritage of the Pilgrims, following 
which President Seaman called on Eli 
C. Birdsley of Meriden, J. D. Phelps, 
Thompsonville, and George I. Clapp, 
Hartford, whom he characterized as 
pioneers in the hardware business. 
Each spoke about the advantages and 
benefits of association activity, and 
urged the younger men to carry on the 
spirit that brought about the organiza- 
tion of the hardware associations. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers were elected 
for 1922-1923: 

President, W. S. Ames, Putnam; first 
vice-president, B. A. Cawley, Bristol; 
second vice-president, R. G. Church, 
Meriden; secretary, A. S. Hitchcock, 
Woodbury; treasurer, Geo. W. Stevens, 
Stafford Springs. 

The following new directors were 
elected for a term of three years: 
Harry G. White, Bristol; A. P. Abbe, 
New Britain; Allyn Fuller, Canaan; G. 
T. Blish, South Manchester. 


Suggested by Connecticut Retailers 


ing, and again during the summer 
dog days. 

Dollar Day sales afford an oppor- 
tunity of clearing out dead stock. 
Frederick W. Norris of the Tracy, 
Robinson & Williams Co., 78-80 
Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn., dis- 
cussing the subject with a HARbD- 
WARE AGE reporter, stated that his 
firm had found small tables in the 
center aisle of the store the most 
practical method of displaying Dollar 
Day goods to advantage. It is also a 
matter of convenience as well as a 
time-saver, Mr. Norris said, to have 
all the goods that are offered for one 
dollar grouped together, so that no 
confusion will result. 

Very often, Mr. Norris said, men 
will enter the store and “nose around 
for a while, picking out articles here 
and there, until when they finally 
leave the store the amount of their 


purchases often run into two figures. 
People will also see some article of- 
fered for a dollar which is of a cheap 
grade and ask for something of bet- 
ter quality. 

“Another big feature,” said Mr. 
Norris, “is that during the sale a 
large number of people visit the store 
who have never done so before. It 
gives a merchant a chance to in- 
crease the number of his customers 
and prospects, and to show a variety 
of lines that ordinarily he has very 
little opportunity to display. An- 
other thing about a Dollar Day sale 
is that it is always popular with the 
public, and that a dealer can always 
be assured of getting direct results 
from his newspaper advertising.” 

It might be added that the dealers 
in the smaller communities were 
equally enthusiastic about Dollar 
Days, 
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Idaho Retailers Urge Help for Farmers 


Successful Reorganization of Idaho Retail Hardware 
and Implement Dealers’ Association Effected at 
Boise Meeting—New Officers Elected 


hardware and implement trade of 
Idaho was accomplished at the 
first annual convention of the Idaho 
Retail Hardware and Implement Deal- 
ers’ Association held in the Owyhee 
Hotel, Boise, Jan. 31 to Feb. 2. Many 
years ago there was a similar organi- 
zation, but it fell into a state of coma. 
The last year or two has emphasized 
the need of organization and Idaho 
“comes back” with a higger and 
stronger association. H. C. Baldridge 
of Parma, active in launching the new 
organization, was presiding officer, and 
“Bill” Sweet of Boise succeeds him as 
president. The attendance of E. M. 
Healey, of Dubuque, Iowa, president of 
the National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, added interest and profit to the 
sessions. E. E. Lucas of Spokane is sec- 
retary of the Idaho body (as also of 
the Oregon and Pacific Northwest asso- 
ciations) and members of the Idaho 
organization are eligible for insurance 
in the Washington Hardware and Im- 
plement Underwriters, which for years 
‘as returned a dividend of 50 per cent. 
After an informal reception in the 
hotel lobby on the afternoon of Jan. 31, 
registration and distribution of badges, 
President Baldridge called the conven- 
tion to order. Mayor E. B. Sherman, 
in welcoming the merchants, urged 
them to talk prosperity and shorten the 
depression. A. C. Holden responded 
and Dean Roberts delivered the invoca- 
tion. 


President Baldridge’s Address 


President Baldridge gave an earnest 
talk on present economic conditions, 
public suspicion and misunderstanding 
of merchandising, and the need of or- 
ganization. “Farmer, banker or re- 
tailer—we are all in the same class,” 
he said. “We don’t like to take losses, 
but we have all had to and we are all 
doing it. Merchants should take an in- 
terest in the producer’s problems—join 
the farm bureaus and help and advise 
them. The farmer has been up against 
some hard propositions; so have we; 
let us tell them the truth about our 
business. We must get our feet under 
the table and help solve these prob- 
lems together.” 

E. M. Healey, the national president, 
who had just arrived with his wife from 
the Denver convention, was introduced 
and spoke briefly. 

The addresses of Dale Strong of the 
New West Trade, Spokane, Wash., on 
“The Rise and Fall of Prices,” and Dr. 
W. J. Hindley, educational director, 


G hardware an reorganization of the 


“your community requirements. 


Washington State Retailers’ Associa- 
tion, on “American Business Transfig- 
ured,” were the features of this session. 

The first address Wednesday morn- 
ing was on “Securing War Finance Cor- 
poration Money to Aid the Farmer,” by 
F. F. Johnson, president Boise City Na- 
tional banks. He gave an interesting 
account on the purposes of the agricul- 
tural credits act, making available War 
Finance Corporation funds, and of the 
establishing of thirty-three district 
agencies to receive applications and 
make recommendations to Washington, 
of the procedure for securing such 
financial aid and of the intended bene- 
fits to farmers, banks, merchants and 
labor. 

“Moving Merchandise” was the sub- 
ject of an instructive address by Na- 
tional President Healey: “Declining 
prices tend to shorten net profits and 
higher costs of doing business have 
about wiped out profits,” he said. “We 
can’t get greater gross profits. There- 
fore we must accept short net profits 
and get a fair aggregate return by 
building up turnover and volume. Study 
Do not 
let quantity prices lure you into over- 
buying. Eliminate the idle dollars by 
avoiding duplicating lines and over- 
buying.” 


The Question Box 


“What can be done about the lack of 
a profitable market for farm products 
and proper distributive facilities for 
the same?” 

This was the first subject drawn from 
the question box. A. C. Holden said 
urge the farmers to diversify and 
“manufacture” raw cheap materials 
into finished and more profitable arti- 
cles, thus side-stepping high freights 
both ways. , 

Mr. Anderson suggested reciprocal 
marketing information through the 
farm bureaus. 

W. G. Cowden described a co-opera- 
tive egg marketing association. 

H. C. Baldridge said producers will 
profit much more by getting reliable in- 
formation on items, qualities and 
grades to produce than in trying to 
save a few cents on their purchases. 

The feature of the session on the 
afternoon of Feb. 1 was another inspir- 
ing address by National President 
Healey on “Four Square Business.” He 
argued that business without ethics is 
not business in its best sense. The way 
to get a good reputation is to endeavor 
to be what you pretend to be. 

H. G. Murphy, sales manager of John 


Deere Plow Co., Portland, Ore., fol- 
lowed with an interesting talk on 
“Finances and War Finance Corpora- 
tion Funds.” He reviewed the pur- 
poses and operation of the act and sug- 
gested in communities where credits 
have been unduly strained that the 
dealer should close up his accounts and 
put them in shape to be passed along 
by the bank for war finance money. 


Committees Appointed 


The following committees were then 
appointed: 

Nominations—R. S. White, New 
Plymouth; W. H. Cammerer, Emmett; 
D. W. Miller, Caldwell; C. S. Graybill, 
Nampa; C. M. Merrick, Buhl; and M. 
A. Simms, Eagle. Resolutions—W. P. 
Lucas, Portland; D. M. Taggert, On- 
tario; F. J. Wellesley, Parma; W. G. 
Cowden, Caldwell; J. W. Weeks, 
Wilder; and A. C. Holden, Boise. Au- 
diting, M. J. L. Bardsley, Nampa; W. 
N. Sweet, Boise; and E. E. Lucas, 
Spokane. 

The question box was again opened 
with the question, “Are the rules given 
by the National Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion relating to the cost of doing busi- 
ness correct and should they be ap- 
proved?” 

These cost and profit figuring rules 
were read and discussed separately 
under the lead of National President 
Healey and were unanimously approved. 

“Will power farming take the place 
in the Idaho dealers’ business that trade 
writers say it is taking in the East?” 
Mr. Bell said it would in tractors only 
in certain localities because of the prev- 
alence of hilly land. But the use of 
power equipment generally will in- 
crease as people become more familiar 
with its operation and appreciate its 
efficiency. 

Evening Session 


There was a special open meeting 
Wednesday evening in the Boise Cham- 
ber of Commerce rooms. 

After music by a ladies’ quartet, solos 
and community singing, President Bald- 
ridge introduced W. B. Mitchell, who 
spoke on “The Relation of the Farm 
Bureau to the Merchant.” He urged 
the prosperity of the farmer merchant 
for everyone depends primarily upon 
the agricultural prosperity of the state, 
and illustrated works being undertaken 
by the farm bureau and agricultural 
experts to improve the _ vocational 
knowledge, productive efficiency and 
financing and marketirg methods of 
the farmers. 
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Dr. Hindley f llowed with an address 
on “The New Business Outlook.” He 
commended and expanded on the idea 
of “get-togetherism,” touched upon by 
Mr. Mitchell, and condemned move- 
ments tending to foster class prejudices 
and partisan class movements as being 
un-American. 

National President Healey opened 
the morning session on Feb. 2 with a 
short talk on “The Outlook for 1922.” 
He cited many things demonstrating 
that conditions in the East have been 
improving this winter and such move- 
ments naturally move westward. 


Profiteering Discussed 


President Healey read correspond- 
ence that had passed between himself 
and National Secretary Sheets on the 
one hand and Secretary Hoover, the 
committee of 100 and Attorney-General 
Palmer on the other, relative to charges 
of profiteering by retailers and threat- 
ened new federal investigations, and the 
meeting of the national association’s 
executive committee with the joint agri- 
cultural commission, and the resulting 
questionnaire being sent representative 
hardware dealers for periodical prices 
on thirty-five standard articles from 
1913 to 1922. 

O. J. Colvin, C. P. A. of Boise, talked 
on the necessity of having a proper 
accounting system and income tax re- 
quirements. If a loss is sustained in 
any year, it can be taken off the next 
year, or years, until absorbed, he said. 

Dr. Hindley also said a few words 
relative to improving industrial and 
business conditions and big undertak- 
ings being definitely planned, and urged 
the dealers to visualize their business— 
see the importance of the things they 
sell to the welfare and happiness of the 
people—particularly the housewives 
and mothers. 

“What kind of advertising pays 
best?” was the next question to be dis- 
cussed. 

Specific and seasonable advertising 


Coming 
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used systematically was *he answer. 
Mr. Simms favored news items ot note- 
worthy sales in the newspapers, while 
Mr. Healey recommended personal 
letters. 

“Ts a sales tax desirable?” 

The answer was a unanimous “no.” 


Insurance Discussed 


Secretary E. E. Lucas explained the 
insurance offered by the Washington 
Hardware and Implement Underwrit- 
ers, which has paid dividends every 
year from 25 to 60 per cent, the 1921 
dividend on policies expiring in 1922 
being 50 per cent, and which has more 
dollars in assets for each $1,000 of risk 
than the leading old line companies and 
most similar mutuals. 

“Agriculture and Its Problems” was 
the subject of an address by E. A. 
Bryan, Commissioner of Education of 
Boise. 

Once More 


“How do high freight rates affect the 
hardware and implement dealer in the 
intermountain country?” 

V. C. Kerr said it hits the farmer’s 
stuff going out and the dealer’s stock 
coming in. A resolution indorsing the 
agricultural bloc’s demand for lower 
freight rates was suggested. Holden 
referred to the freight rate hearing now 
on in Washington and the prospect of 
about 20 per cent reduction both ways, 
less about 10 per cent on some out- 
going commodities already granted. 
He predicted natural reductions on 
hardware and implements rates about 
March 15. 


Resolutions Submitted 


7 

W. G. Cowden of the Resolutions 
Committee, offered a number of resolu- 
tions that were adopted, first of which 
were: The program of the Idaho farm 
bureau as explained by Mr. Mitchell in 
his speech, particularly as to collective 
marketing and co-operation with local 
merchants, was approved. Charges of 


A 
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Government officials and others in high 
places that hardware and implement 
dealers are profiteers were resented, 
and it was stated that such dealers 
have taken losses and reduced prices to 
conform with replacement values. It 
was recommended that efforts to secure 
radical reductions in freight rates, as 
further price reductions hinge on such, 
Banks were urged to get behind plans 
to make war finance funds available to 
farmers. Dealers were urged to in. 
crease merchandise turnover by study. 
ing community conditions, careful buy. 
ing, keeping proper records, etc. The 
code of business ethics adopted by the 
Louisville congress of the N. R. H. A. 
for the guidance of retailer, manufac. 
turer and wholesaler was approved. 


New Officers Elected 


R. S. White reported for the nominat- 
ing committee: For president, W. N. 
Sweet, Bois; vice-president, H. W. Wulff, 
Weiser; secretary-treasurer, E. E, Lu- 
cas, Spokane; directors, A. L. Gowan, 
Nampa; C. M. Merrick, Buhl; William 
Cowden, Caldwell; D. M Taggart, On- 
tario; and R. E, Davis, Boise. Motion 
carried accepting the report and the 
ticket was unanimously elected. Presi- 
dent Sweet was given an ovation and 
expressed his thanks for the honor. 

National President Healey invited all 
who could to attend the National Con- 
vention in Chicago in June, and the 
convention was then adjourned. 


The Banquet 


The banquet Thursday evening closed 
the convention. President Sweet had 
said he would “ride” Clarence Graybill 
for getting him elected president, and he 
did—breeches, sombrero, boots, spurs 
and all—into the banquet room. Joel 
Priest was toastmaster. Speeches were 
made by ex-President Baldridge, “Ed.” 
Morris of Portland, President Sweet, 
Clarence Graybill of Nampa, John Burt, 
“Bill” Northrup and A. C. Holden. 


Hardware Conventions 








MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, St. 
Louis, Planters Hotel, Feb. 21, 22, 23, 
1922. F. X. Becherer secretary, 5106 
North Broadway, St. Louis. 

NEw YORK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Rochester, Feb. 21, 22, 23, 24, 
1922. Exhibition at Exposition Park. 
Headquarters and sessions at Powers 
Hotel. J. B. Foley secretary, 412-413 
City Bank Building, Syracuse. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Paul Revere Hall, Mechanics’ 
Building, Boston, Ma.s., Feb. 21, 22, 
23, 1922. George A. Fiel, secretary, 10 
High Street, Boston. 

SoutH DAkKora RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mitchell, Feb. 21, 22, 23, 24, 1922. 


‘April 19, 20, 21, 1922. 


H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1030 Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, New Orleans, La., 
April 18, 19, 20, 21, 1922. Headquar- 
ters, St. Charles Hotel. John Donnan, 
secretary-treasurer, Richmond, Va. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, New Orleans, La., 
Headquarters, 
St. Charles Hotel. F. D. Mitchell, 
secretary - treasurer, 4106 Woolworth 
Building, New York City. 

PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Ama- 
rillo, Tex. May 8, 9, 1922, C. L. 
Thompson secretary, Canyon, Tex. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 
AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, com- 
posed of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and 


Tennessee. Convention and Exhibition, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., May 9, 10, 11, 12, 
1922. Walter Harlan, secretary, 460 
St. James Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 

CAROLINAS HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Winston-Salem May 17, 
18, 19, 20, 1922. T. W. Dixon, secre 
tary, Charlotte, N. C. 

AMERICAN IRON, STEEL AND HEAVY 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 24, 25, 1922. 
Headquarters, Hotel Washington. A. 
H. Chamberlain, secretary-treasurer, 
Marbridge Building, Thirty - fourth 
Street and Broadway, New York City. 

MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION at Fair Grounds, 
Jackson, May 24, 25, 26, 1922. Head- 
quarters, Heidelberg Hotel. FE. B 
Gross, secretary, Agricultural College. 
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Lawful Activities of Trade Associations 


Secretary of Commerce and Attorney-General Set 
Up Guide Posts for Business Men—Big Field 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 20, 1922. 


F you want to know the present 
status of the law governing the op- 


erations of trade associations and: 


the extent to which they may engage in 
legitimate co-operative activities, you 
should read this story. You may not 
find in it all the information you de- 
sire, but if you are an adventurous 
spirit willing to take a chance you may 
find something in it to your advantage, 
and very likely something that will put 
a slight curb upon your ambitions. 
When Herbert Hoover took charge of 
the Department of Commerce he dis- 
covered that the organic act creating 
the department imposed upon it the 
duty to “favor, promote and develop 
the foreign and domestic commerce 
and the mining, manufacturing and 
shipping facilities of the United 
States.” In obeying the commands of 
the statute it seemed to Mr. Hoover 
that he ought to be able to utilize the 
large number of trade organizations as 
a means for securing the business in- 
formation that would probably aid the 
department in performing its duties. 


Sought a Code of Ethics 


In the course of his inquiry he dis- 
covered that certain of these associa- 
tions were already involved in litiga- 
tion which questioned the legality of 
their performances, and that there was 
much doubt about the limitations with- 
in which trade associations could prop- 
erly operate. Conferences between Mr. 
Hoover and Attorney-General Daugh- 


for Usefulness Outlined 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


erty followed, both officers co-operating 
heartily in the effort to formulate a 
code of ethics for trade associations 
that could be promulgated for the guid- 
ance of all without embarrassing the 
Department of Justice by apparently 
granting immunity to clever persons 
who might subsequently discover loop- 
holes in the new code. 

After several attempts at formulat- 
ing a memorandum for the guidance of 
business, the Attorney-General decided 
that the safest plan would be to have 
the Secretary of Commerce present an 
informal interdepartmental inquiry for 
his information in performing the 
duties imposed upon him by the or- 
ganic act creating his department. To 
this inquiry the Attorney - General 
might respond with such reservations 
as the importance and delicacy of his 
relation to the subject might require. 


Hoover Prepares Questionnaire 


With this understanding, Mr. Hoover 
prepared a searching questionnaire de- 
signed to cover all the important prac- 
tices of trade associations, keeping in 
mind especially those methods which 
appear to approach, if they do not en- 
croach upon, the inhibitions of the anti- 
trust laws. Mr. Hoover prefaced his 
questionnaire with some illuminating 
remarks concerning the functions of 
trade associations and his ideas as to 
their lawful aims and commendable 
practices. He said in part: 

“Trade associations have been in ex- 
istence for many years. The great ma- 


jority are legitimate both in form of 
organization and in activity. The 
minority, while lawfully organized un- 
der articles expressing lawful purposes, 
may engage in activities that are evi- 
dence of purpose contrary to and out- 
side of the declared purposes in the 
articles of organization. 

“Again, a trade association may 
have a lawful form of organization and 
the activities of its officers may be 
clearly within the purposes declared in 
the association charter, and yet mem- 
bers of the organization may, by un- 
lawful confederation, use the informa- 
tion lawfully secured for an unlawful 
purpose. It may, therefore, truthfully 
be said that the line dividing the good 
association and the bad, the proper ac- 
tivity from the improper one, and the 
lawful activities of the officers of an 
association from the unlawful acts 
of the membership cannot be deter- 
mined in every instance with singular 
ease. It is my belief, however, that it 
is more easy to determine the forms of 
organizations and activities that are 
generally recognized as good than to 
determine in advance those that may 
be bad, because, in the latter instance, 
the peculiar facts relating to each as- 
sociation the subject of inquiry may 
determine whether the organization or 
its members are operating in violation 
of law. 


Defends Trade Associations 


“It is with much earnestness that I 
claim there is propriety, generally 
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speaking, in trade associations. Their 
lawful field of endeavor is large, and 
their activities work for promotion and 
advancement of the public welfare and 
for progressive economic organization. 
In making this statement I am not un- 
mindful of the fact that the impression 
exists with a small minority that indi- 
vidual prohibited acts may be accom- 
plished by organization under the dis- 
guise of a trade association. 

“The character of trade organization 
the existence of which should be pre- 
served is one that carries lawful pur- 
poses only in its articles of association; 
its activities must be in harmony with 
its declared purposes. The articles of 
association with their lawful declared 
purposes must not be used as a mask 
to hide unlawful purposes. In other 
words, the organization cannot be used 
to conceal or disguise any contract, 
combination, conspiracy, agreement or 
understanding, secret or otherwise, on 
the part of the officers of the organiza- 
tion, or on the part of the membership, 
or any part thereof to engage in activi- 
ties in restraint of trade or otherwise in 
violation of the anti-trust laws. 


Data Should Be Widely Distributed 


“There has been much information 
collected by legitimate trade associa- 
tions in which the general public has no 
interest whatsoever, yet information of 
this class has always been freely of- 
fered to the daily and the trade press, 
as well as to any governmental agency 
that might desire the information as a 
matter of statistical record. On the 
other hand, certain statistical data are 
collected by trade organizations that 
would be of vast value to the public 
generally if published in practical, 
available form. 

“Many of the trade associations se- 
curing and disseminating the statistical 
data mentioned have restricted the 
same to its membership, while others 
have undertaken to give the same to 
the public through the daily and the 
trade press concurrently with its mem- 
bers. The trade associations of the 
latter class are in the minority. 

“Information lawfully secured re- 
garding trade and economic conditions 
made public for the information of 
everyone cannot be harmful. Informa- 
tion secured solely for the benefit of 
members and of a character that puts 
the membership, by reason of the in- 
formation, in a position of advantage 
as compared with the public without 
such information and the use of it by 
members of a particular organization, 
may be perfectly lawful in itself, but 
it is my belief that good morals and a 
sense of fair dealing require the giving 
of information secured in this collective 
manner to the public generally, to the 
end that all persons engaged in com- 
mercial transactions involving the in- 
formation in question will be on an even 
footing. 


“Open Price” Associations Criticised 


“The activities of trade associations 
that have received the greatest criti- 
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cism involve the collection of statis- 
tics relating to volume of production, 
capacity to produce by districts of pro- 
duction, wages, consumption of prod- 
ucts in domestic and foreign trade, 
distribution thereof including volume of 
distribution by districts, coupled with 
information as to price, either in the 
form of individual reports of each mem- 
ber distributed to every other member 
or the individual prices reported to the 
association and by the latter compiled 
and averaged by districts for certain 
specified periods. 

“If information regarding production, 
capacity and distribution by districts, 
with average prices for grade, brands, 
sizes, styles or qualities sold in the re- 
spective districts for specified periods 
of time could be given to the public at 
the same time that such information is 
available to the members of an associa- 
tion, in my judgment, great public good 
would result. With. this information 
available, everyone dealing in the prod- 
ucts of a given industry, whether buyer 
or seller, would have the same in- 
formation regarding conditions and, in 
dealing with one another, would have 
knowledge of the same facts upon 
which to form their judgments as to 
the proper course to pursue. 


Trade Papers Have Helped 


“A majority of the associations col- 
lecting data of the nature indicated 
have distributed it only to members of 
the association, while others have un- 
dertaken to give the information to 
the public through the daily press and 
trade papers. Publication of the in- 
formation by these associations in the 
daily press has not been general and its 
availability to the public has been 
largely through the medium of trade 
papers, and through the daily press to 
the extent th.t the latter may have 
been utilized. When pubiished through 
trade papers this information should be 
released to members only fter such 
publication. 

“It should be borne in mind that the 
criticism aimed at this form of activ- 
ity has not involved the instrumentality 
for securing it or the subject matter of 
the information, but has been directed 
to the use or possible use that might 
be made of the information and the fact 
that no means existed for distributing 
the information to the public at the 
same time it was received by the mem- 
bers of the association. These observa- 
tions likewise apply to the criticisms 
directed to the furnishing of average 
price of given commodities according 
to grade, size, brand or quality by dis- 
tricts for specified periods of time, 
based on past and closed transactions.” 


Secretary Submits Categorical Ques- 
tions 


With these observations, Mr. Hoover 
requested an informal expression of 
the Attorney-General’s views as to the 
following activities on the part of trade 
associations and their members “where- 
in neither the form of the association 
nor the activity, which appear perfect- 
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ly fair and lawful on the surface, js 
used to hide or conceal some contract, 
combination, conspiracy, agreement or 
understanding, secret or otherwise, on 
the part of the association, the member. 
ship, or any part thereof to actually 
restrain trade or otherwise violate the 
Sherman Act”: 

“(1) May a trade association provide 
for its members a standard or uniform 
system of cost accounting and recom. 
mend its use, provided that the costs go 
arrived at by the uniform method are 
not furnished by the members to each 
other or by the members to the assgo- 
ciation and by the latter to the indi- 
vidual 1..embers? 

“(2) May a trade association advo- 
cate and provide for uniformity in the 
use of trade phrases and trade names 
by its respective members for the pur- 
pose of ending confusion in trade ex- 
pressions and for harmony of construc- 
tion as to the meanings of trade 
phrases, names and terms? 


Is Standardization Legitimate? 


“(3) May a trade association, in co- 
operation with its members, advocate 
and provide for the standardization of 
quality and grades of product of such 
members, to the end that the buying 
public may know what it is to receive 
when a particular grade or quality is 
specified; and may such an association, 
after standardizing quality and grade, 
provide standard form of contract for 
the purpose of correctly designating the 
standards of quality and grades of prod- 
uct; and may it standardize technical 
and scientific terms, its processes in 
production, and its machinery; and may 
the association co-operate with its 
members in determining means for the 
elimination of wasteful processes in 
production and distribution and for the 
raising of ethical standards in trade 
for the prevention of dishonest prac- 
tices ? 

“(4) May a trade association collect 
credit information as to the financial 
responsibility, business reputation and 
standing of those using the products of 
the industry; and may the association 
furnish such information to individual 
member upon request therefor, provided 
such information is not used by the as- 
sociation or the members for the pur- 
pose of unlawfully establishing so- 
called ‘blachlists’? 


Is Group Insurance Ethical? 


“(5) May a trade association arrange 
for the handling of insurance of its 
members, including fire, industrial, in- 
demnity, or group insurance? In other 
words, can the members of an industry, 
through the agency of a trade associa- 
tion, arrange for or place all of the in- 
surance of its members? 

“(6) May a trade association, in co- 
operation with its members, engage in 
co-operative advertising for the ,}ro- 
motion of trade of the members of that 
association engaged in the particular 
industry; and may the association en- 
gage in such form of promotion by 
furnishing trade labels, designs and 
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trade-marks for the use of its indi- 
vidual members ? 

“(7) May a trade association, for 
and in behalf of its members, engage in 
the promotion of welfare work in the 
plants or organizations of its members, 
which welfare work includes sick ben- 
efits and unemployment insurance for 
employees, uniform arrangements for 
apprenticeship in trade education, the 
prevention of accident and the estab- 
lishment of an employment department 
or bureau for co-operation with the em- 
ployees ? 

“(8) May a trade association, in co- 
operation with its members and acting 
for and in behalf of its members, handle 
all legislative questions that may affect 
the particular industry, regarding fac- 
tories, trades, tariff, taxes, transporta- 
tion, employers’ liability and work- 
men’s compensation, as well as the han- 
dling of rate litigation and railroad 
transportation questions? 


Relations With Federal and State 
Governments. 


“(9) May a trade association, in co- 
operation with its members and acting 
for and in their behalf undertake the 
promotion of closer relations between 
the particular industry and the Federal 
and State departments of Government 
which may have administration of laws 
affecting the particular industry in any 
form? 

“(10) a. May a trade association 
collect. statistics from each member 
showing his volume of production, his 
capacity to produce, the wages paid, 
the consumption of his product in 
domestic or foreign trade, and his dis- 
tribution thereof, specifying the vol- 
ume of distribution by districts, to- 
gether with his stock, wholesale or 
retail? 

“bh. And may such trades association, 
on receipt of the individual reports of 
each member, compile the information 
in each report into a consolidated state- 
ment which shows the total volume of 
production of the membership, its 
capacity to produce by districts of pro- 
duction, which, in some _ instances, 
include a state or less area, the wages 
by districts of production, the con- 
sumption in foreign or domestic trade 
by districts, the volume of distribution 
by districts, and the stocks on hand, 
wholesale and retail by districts ? 


Government to Distribute Information. 


“c. And if, after compiling the in- 
formation as aforesaid, the information 
received from the members as well as 
the combined information is not given 
by the association to any other person, 
may it then file the combined state- 
ment with the Secretary of Commerce 
for distribution by him to the members 
of the association through the public 
press or otherwise, and to the public 
generally and to all persons who may 
be in any way interested in the product 
of the industry, it being understood 
that the individual reports for the mem- 
bers should cover either weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, or longer periods as 
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may be deemed desirable by the mem- 
bers, and, when a period is adopted, the 
report for each member shall cover that 
period, and the combined report shall 
be for that period? 

“(11) a. May a trade association, 
at the time it collects the production 
and distribution statistics above out- 
lined, at the same time have their mem- 
bers report the prices they have re- 
ceived for the products they have sold 
during the period taken, specifying the 
volume of each grade, brand, size, style 
or quality, as the case may be, and the 
price received for the volume so sold in 
each of the respective districts where 
the product is sold? 

“b, And may the association, without 
making known to any person the indi- 
vidual price reports of any member, 
consolidate all of the reports into one, 
and show the average price received for 
the total volume of each grade, brand, 
size, style or quality as the case may 
be, distributed in each district covered 
by the distribution statistics for the 
period covered by each _ individual 
report? 

“ce, And may the association, after 
making such compilation, send the com- 
piled report as to average price, as 
aforesaid, to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, to be by him distributed to the 
public and. to any or all persons who 
may be interested in the particular in- 
dustry making the reports? 


Must Not Restrain Trade. 


“In order to avoid repeating this 
question in connection with each one of 
the activities outlined in the eleven 
preceding questions, may trade associa- 
tions engage in any or all of the activ- 
ities named without violating the law, 
provided the organization and the activ- 
ity engaged in are not for the purpose 
of hiding or concealing some agree- 
ment, contract, etc., to actually restrain 
trade or otherwise violate the anti-trust 
laws? 

“As stated in the beginning, I do not 
ask you to express your views in a 
formal opinion, but it is my hope that 
you may see your way clear to give 
me the advice that will enable me to 
adopt the proper administrative action 
in undertaking the duties imposed upon 
the Secretary of Commerce by the 
organic act creating the Department. 
It is unnecessary for me to say that 
the general unsettled condition regard- 
ing the proper provinces of trade asso- 
ciations justifies as early a reply to 
these inquiries as your numerous other 
official duties will permit.” 


Attorney General Replies. 


The Attorney General’s reply was 
short and to the point. After careful 
consideration of the several activities 
suggested by Mr. Hoover, he said: 

“With reference to the first para- 
graph, there is no apparent objection 
to a standard system of cost accounting, 
but I think associations should be 
warned to guard against uniform cost 
as to any item of expense. For illus- 
tration, a strong effort was made by 
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some lumber associations to take as a 
basis fo? estimating costs of production 
a uniform charge for stumpage. Of 
course, the cost of the timber in a tree 
to the different manufacturers who own 
their timber in the woods greatly 
varies; and as to each, it should be 
charged at its actual cost. 

“It is as clearly a violation of the 
law to agree upon the cost of an item 
that constitutes a substantial part of 
the total cost price when its cost act- 
ually varies, as to agree upon prices, 
because the sales price is substantially 
affected by such agreement. It has been 
ascertained that the members of one 
association go so far as to fix a uniform 
cost price to each member to determine 
what per cent profit he will add, thus 
eliminating entirely competition in so 
far as affected by the cost of produc- 
tion. 


Uniform Trade Labels Questioned. 


“Furthermore, I have serious doubts 
about the advisability of the latter part 
of the sixth paragraph. I can see no 
objection to co-operative advertising 
designed to extend the markets of the 
particular article produced or handled 
by the members of an association, but 
when the several producers or dealers 
use uniform trade labels, designs and 
trade-marks it seems to me the inev- 
itable result would be a uniformity of 
price. Where two competing articles 
are advertised in precisely the same 
way and bear exactly the same label 
or trade-mark, it certainly would be 
difficult for one to be sold at a higher 
price than the other, although its 
quality may be superior. 

“In a way this is illustrated in the 
cement industry. There a standard of 
quality has been adopted. That is, it 
is necessary for all cement to comply 
with a certain standard, but in prac- 
tice no manufacturer undertakes to 
make, or at least no one advertises that 
he does make, a grade of cement supe- 
rior to that standard. The result is that 
there is no competition in the sale of 
cement so far as quality is concerned. 
It seems to me, therefore, that it would 
be well to eliminate the latter clause 
in paragraph six, to wit, ‘and may the 
association engage in such-form of pro- 
motion by furnishing trade labels, de- 
signs, and trade-marks for the use of 
its individual members?’ 


Approves Activities Outlined. 


“T can now see nothing illegal in the 
exercise of the other activities men- 
tioned, provided always that whatever 
is done is not used as a scheme or 
device to curtail production or enhance 
prices, and does not have the effect of 
suppressing competition. It is impos- 
sible to determine in advance just what 
the effect of a plan when put into actual 
operation may be. 

“This is especially true with refer- 
ence to trade associations, whose mem- 
bers are vitally interested in advancing, 
or, as they term it, stabilizing prices, 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Two Excellent Store Papers—Getting the Jump 
on Incubator Business — Timely Ash Sifter Ad. 


Another Dealer After Incubator Trade 
No. 1 (2 cols. x 5 in.) 


We have already shown some early 
incubator and poultry supply ads used 
by dealers who are taking time by the 
forelock and going hotfoot after this 
class of business. 

Here’s another one just received from 
Faut’s, Brookfield, Mo. It’s a clean, 
neat and readable ad and was used in 
The Messenger, the store paper pub- 
lished by the firm. There’s one fault 
we have to find with the ad and that 
concerns the heading, which is too small. 
If this ad had a heading twice the size 
it would be an ideal set-up. 

The copy in this ad argues for an 
early purchase of incubators on the 
ground that the big chicken money 
comes from an early hatch of chicks. 
The point is well taken and therefore 
the copy will create the buying impulse. 


Good Arguments for Pyrex 


No. 2 (2 cols. x 6 in.) 


Here is a good pyrex ad sent us by 
Barker, Rose & Clinton Co., Elmira, 





FAVORITE INCUBATORS 


The.big money in 
chickens comes 
from an early 
hatch of sturdy, 
healthy chicks. 
One cannot be 
sure of this without -a good incubator. 
The Favorite has stood the test for years. 
Always good, always dependable. 
The new prices: 
110 egg size—$18.00 
150 egg size—$22.00 


FAUT’S 


The Winchester Store 











1—By suggesting how money may be 
made in chickens, Faut gets the atten- 
tion and interest of the poultry man. 


N. Y. It brings out several reasons for 
the desirability of glass cooking ware 
apart from attractiveness. The house- 
wife is told that food keeps warm 
longer in glassware than in dishes to 
which food has been transferred from 
pots and pans, and the text also brings 
in the eternal subject of “pot-washing” 
in a manner to create lively interest on 
the part of the housewife. 

After having introduced the reader 
to the superior points of glass cooking 
ware, the ad then lists four popular 
styles with prices quoted opposite, to- 
gether with size of dish and its former 
price. 

Therefore the ad unites a straight 
copy appeal with a special sale offer 





Glass Baking Dishes 
Make Supper 
Appetiing 


The advantage alone of keeping food warm after 
it has been taken from thé oven on evenings when 
dinner has-been delayed, speaks for itself. And 
dishes Kok ten tithes more attractive when served 
right from the over to the table in a Glass Baking 
Dish—thereby escaping the much dreaded pot-wash- 
ing, when the’ dinner is over. 


PYREX WARE 


At Attractive New Cut Prices: 
6 inch by 10 inch 
former price $1.25 
9 inch, six sided 
former price $1.26 
deep 3 1-2 inch 


former price 30¢ 


$1.00 
beef stake 10 inch 


25c 
former price $2.50 $1.75 
Barker, Rose & Clinton Co. 


109 LAKE STREET ELMIRA, N. Y. 


$1.00 











2—Barker, Rose & Clinton give the 

ae ae tl several interesting reasons for 

using glass cooking ware instead of pots 
and pans. 


and we think the combination is a 
winner. 

L. R. Clinton, advertising manager 
for the firm, thanks us for past com- 
ments and says it is very nice to have 





Boggs’ Weekly Sandpaper 


Smooths the way to buying right hardware right. 
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THOSE WERE. THE GOOD 
8. D, Boges has in hie 
sion . the of his great 
grandfather, uel Dyer, who 
in cabinet 
a w business in 
Manheim from 1821 to 1837.. 
In those days the scarcity of 
cash made it necessary to take perfect system of ventilati 
various products in settlement provides aw abundant supply of 
af accounts, — natural moisture. 
Following is one of the many Because the 
p ogeeryg charges found in 


BUCKEYE INCUBATORS 
Why a ? 


regulation of 
temperature is automatic. Needs 
no watching. 

use the Buckeye can be 
operated yh joy tem 


is 3 
Jacob Myers, Tavern Keeper, 


r. 

April 14, 1830—To 2 barrels 
whiskey and coffin, by Henny 
Imhofe, $18.08. 

lere is a vivid comparison hic! 
between the Come in and get the dope on 
Buckeye Incubators, 


DO YOU REMEMBER— 
WAY BACK 
When the first automobile 
e | ““Halblelbfe shoemaker 
y against absorbing a pint jalbleib’s shop | 
of walk a block and fall, of the | ©Pposite the school house? 
resent time and also needing 


Pp there was no creamery 
the coffin. 


butter? 

wena fire 4 J destroyed the 
——. H east 

ICE CREAM n Mark 


When you watched ‘em shoe 
horses in-Kolp’s blackemith 
shop? 
tasted. The 


new spring style in priees are 
laskas. 


A THE KIDDIES WANT TO GO 
prevailing on A COASTING 


a 
, snow, we 
one ans have plenty of sleds at reduced 
Beautiful brown glaze outside, peice» ta ty - : 
snow white glaze inside - 
lar price $1.00. i e 
HE KNEW 


50c. Only a limited number in 
stock. 


ESTATE HEATROLA 
Come in and let us lain 
the — construction Of the 


eatrola. 

No better time than right 
now—the middle of the winter 
—to install i 


The class in natural history 
was reciting. Finally the teach- 
er asked, “Where is the home of 
the swallow?” 

Long silence, then a hand 
waved. 

“Robert, you may answer.” 


one. It's the new- “Th ” 
day way of heating for small i Rasta: of Ro. avalon, 
homes.’ Convenient’ terms of declared Robert, seriously, “is 
payment can be arranged. in the stumick.” 














3—If there were one or two small cuts 
in this ad, it would be an ideal form for 
a “newspaper store paper.” 
us tell him the good points of his ads 
and that he would be glad to know the 
weak points. Barker, Rose & Clinton 
ads are conspicuous for their lack of 
weak points. 


It Smooths Off the Rough Sales Spots 


No. 8 (2 cols. x 9 in.) 


Readers, glance at the current issue 
of The Sandpaper, the bright little 
store paper published every week by 
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HOW IS YOUR COAL? 


Is it going too fast? 


A Rotary Ash Sifter 


will save a lot of it 


Soon Pays for Itself 
We carry several sizes 
They’re practically dust- 

less 


They will fit a barrel 
A metal barrel is better 


AL SULLIVAN & CO. SENS 


4—The special value of this ad is that 

it gets the reader’s attention at a time 
when coal economy is a pressing ques- 

tion. 
Boggs’ of Elizabethtown, Pa. It is 
printed in the local newspaper as an ad 
and consequently is a newspaper store 
paper, a type of store paper which is 
finding considerable favor with the re- 
tailer. 

The Sandpaper has a good sharp sur- 
face. Don’t take our word for it, just 
read it over yourself. We notice that 
Boggs’ is one more dealer out after the 
incubator business betimes. By the 
way, it’s a good incubator ad—be sure 
to read it. This little store paper is 
well edited. Note the humor and local 
interest items which catch the eye of 
the reader and hold his interest. The 
design and layout of the paper is ex- 
ceedingly well done, and we commend 
its form to the dealer who has in mind 
a newspaper store paper. 











The Receding Coal Supply 
No. 4 (2 cols. x 4 in.) 

Just at this time of the year the coal 
pile is a ghost of its former self and 
the home folks are wondering whether 
it will stand the strain and last out 
until balmy weather. Hence, a coal- 
saving suggestion on the order of that 
embodied in this ad from J. A. Sullivan 
& Co., Northampton, Mass., is going to 
fall on fertile soil. 

The twin heading tells the story and 
the illustration shows how simple is the 
process of ash-sifting. The copy brings 
out the point that the operation of the 
sifter is practically dustless, which, next 
to economy, is the most important talk- 
ing point in advertising sifters. 


Another First-Class Store Paper 
5 (8 in. « 10 in.) 

George A. Fowler, enterprising dealer 
of Manlius, N. Y., writes in and says 
he notes we reproduce a store paper 
page occasionally and wants to know 
what we think of his. 

Mr. Fowler’s paper is called Better 
Farming, an ingenious title particularly 
as the Fowler store is located in a 
thriving agricultural section. Mr. Fow- 
ler explains his choice of the title as 
follows: “We’re calling it Better Farm- 
iny because we believe that the mer- 
chandise advertised therein will really 
make for better farming and better 
living conditions on the farm.” Not a 
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bad reason at all. It is the very first 
time we have noticed a store paper pub- 
lished in a farming section given a 
title that is more suggestive of farm- 
ing than of hardware. 

The choice of the title is all right in 
our estimation, provided the editor 
keeps running news and comment of 
real interest to farmers. In the first 
issue, from which this page is taken, 
this has been done. If the paper is 
allowed to become an out-and-out hard- 
ware sales proposition, the excuse for 
the title will cease to exist and it would 
then be better to change it. 

The page we have reproduced is well 
arranged. The cuts are particularly 
attractive and the square Gothic type 
used for the headings is distinctive and 
strikes a new note in store paper page 
makeup. 


Comment on Recent Publicity 


A_ wire sale is something unusual. 
Such a sale was held recently by the 
Burson Supply Store, Pomeroy, Ohio. 
The firm got up an attractive news- 
paper ad listing the items in the sale. 

During an alteration sale recently 
conducted by Palmer Bros., Boonville, 
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N. Y., a unique offer was made to the 
public. On the afternoon of Jan. 19 
every purchaser of $15 worth of goods 
was given a new dollar from the firm’s 
show windows. This sale was very suc- 
cessful, sales nearly reaching the $3,000 
mark. Everyone making a purchase of 
$10 was given a number on a $175 
phonograph which was awarded on Jan. 
21. 

The Mitchell Hardware Co., Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, sent us a half-page ad for 
comment. This was a paint ad and very 
well prepared. Our only criticism is 
that the cut should have been placed 
in a more prominent position. It ap- 
pears to poor advantage. Otherwise, 
the ad is good and the thought of link- 
ing up with well-known products is ex- 
cellent and a fine way to introduce a 
new line. 

The Fellows Hardware Co., Haver- 
hill, Mass.; The Fletcher Hardware 
Co., Watertown, Mass., and Jose D. 
A’Rudda, Fall River, Mass., retail hard- 
ware dealer, are installing store fix- 
tures and making considerable change 
in the layout of merchandise in the 
store. 


NEWS AND BARGAINS FROM “THE BIG ‘MANLIUS STORE” 


ITEMS FOR MEN FOLKS 


EVERY WOMAN NEEDS 


ee wee A GOOD WASHER 


Ivan Driscoll of Delphi Falls has 
enlisted for three years in the navy. 


If you wash by hana, 
— - — or a hand machine, 


it’s 


Mr. Grevelding, who has been work- time you changed to 
ing a farm for the Gates interests, will something a great deal 
Operate his own farm at Jamesville petter, a Maytag Electric 


this year. or Gasoline 
Washer. 
Farmers south of here are all busy " 
harvesting ice. It averages 12 inches 
thick. Cazenovia lake is black with 
workers every day and the ice har- 
vesting work is an interesting sight 


to see 


Henry Van Hovenberg has sold his 
farm south of Oran to Tully parties 


How would you like to have your 
farm taken away from you right now 
because id used to belong to the In- 
dians? ‘That is just what is happen- 
ing to farm residents of the Stock- 
bridge Valley, south of Oneida, the 
Oneida Indians having won in Su- 
preme Court their fight for ownership 
of those lands, originally theirs. 


Every man wants a good pocket 
knife. If you could ‘get a real one at 


Engine 


Opposite, we show the new alum- 
inum-tub eleetric, with four-position 
wringer 


Tub holds eight sheets, is cast of 
one solid piece of pure aluminum, 
cannot rust, warp, break or decay— 
lasts forever. 


Wringer 12 inches wide, wrings 
from either side of tub, is of pure 
white rubber, ball bearings, steel 
gears. 

Adjust machine to any height you 
want, rolls about easily, washes and 
wrings at same time, handling two 
batches at once .We will gladly dem- 
pnstrate this in your home and sell on 
easy terms 


For homes without electricity, the 


pretty near wholesale price you'd grab Maytag Multi Motor (gasoline engine 


it quick, 

Well, we will have a $90 assortment 
that we will put in our window on 
special sale during the week of Feb. 
7-11 only and you can take your pick 
at 88 cents. Remember the dates and 
don’t ask us to sell you one at that 
price after the sale is over. 

Take our word for it: They're the 
biggest value in pocket knives we've 
seen in a long, long time. 


When it comes to playing basket- 
hall, the boys at St. John’s sure wal- 
lop the tar out of opponents. They 
rolled up 228 points to opponents 18 
in one night. Going some! 


SPECIAL PAINT PROPOSITION 


You probably need to paint this 
year. 

Paint is down, reasonable. Let us 
measure your house now and advise 
you, free. We will sell yoy Acme 
Quality paint, or if you prefer, white 
lead and oil. Unbroken packages left 
over from your job we will take back 
at full purchase price. 


We will give you a especial disceunt for 
your order if you place it with us in Febru- 
ery. Talk it over with us now. | 


washer, shown opposite is a god-send 

Has powerful engine under tub, 
does a big week's wash in an hour. 
Any woman or girl can run it. Wash 
right in the kitchen. 


Wringer swings and is power driven 
We will bring one to your home and 
show you what it will do, and we sell 
on easy terms. 








Some nice 


YSu can shave in ease 
get your shaving materials here. 


If you like 


iem; 


RHAVING WITHOUT PAIN OR WHISKERS 


REFUNDED 


In safeties we have Gillette, Ever Ready and 
also blades for these 


soap, cream and honing stones 


5—The strength of this store paper page lies in its excellent type selections, clear- 
printing cuts and correct spacing. 





and comfort if you 


a straight razor we have some 
real ones, that we'd like to show you 


strops to show you Shaving 


Soe 


DOT COE IE a 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
239 West 39th Street, 
New York, Feb. 20, 1922. 


FPNIS district was the scene of un- 
i expected snow storms during the 
past week. In some parts the 
storm was quite heavy, making ve- 
hicular traffic difficult and almost im- 
possible with any speed or comfort. 
This inconvenience was very evident in 
instances where jobbers’ motor trucks 
were stalled, causing retailers to wait 
for their goods. It also emphasized 
the fact that the average dealer’s stock 
is depleted, and that he is depending 
largely on quick service from the job- 
ber to carry him through. 

The snow storm, of course, boomed 
up the retail sales of snow shovels, ice 
scrapers and sleds. The last named 
product enjoyed a very good sale in dis- 
tricts suburban to New York, as the 
snow packed very well, making riding 
very good. 

There are a few price changes this 
week, but generally speaking, the more 
important price reductions were made 
during the month of January, and those 
announced since Feb. 1 might well 
be classed as stragglers or adjustments. 
Many of the announcements that are 
being made now are merely official con- 
firmation of lower prices that have been 
in force since the middle of December, 
1921. 

The tone of the market continues to 
improve, and business seems to be gain- 
ing stability each week. 

Jobbers report the following an- 
nouncements from manufacturers: 

Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., has revised prices on an im- 
proved line of kraut and slaw cutters. 
This has caused a slight advance to 
compare with the improvements. 

American Saw & Tool Works, Chica- 
go, Ill., have issued new price lists on 
ice tools. 

Herman Bahr & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
reduced prices on sand paper. 

Mell Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y., have 
made a decline of approximately 20 per 
cent on the various sizes of turnbuckles. 
This reduction varies with the size. 

Clayton L. Hagy, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has reduced the price on cotton waste 
%4c. per Ib. 


Philip Cary Co., Lockland, Ohio, has 
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reduced the price on asbestos paper 
‘4c. per Ib. 

Hollow Cable Co., Hornell, N. Y., has 
reduced the price on box strapping $1 
per 100 ft. 

H. C. Marsh, Rockford, IIl., has made 
a decline of 10 per cent on mitre boxes. 

Charles I. Allen, Terryville, Conn., 
has reduced the price on wood faucets 
10 per cent. 

E. Loud Mfg. Co., Winchendon, Mass., 
has also made a decline of 10 per cent 
on wood faucets. 

A. L. Swett Iron Works, Medina, 
N. Y,. have made a 15 per cent decline 
on hangers and troughs. 

National Sheet Metal Co., Peru, IIL, 
has made a decline of 1c. per lb. on 
glazier points. 

Jobbers announce the following price 
revisions: 

Plow bolts have declined about 10 per 
cent, 

Carriage bolts have taken a decline 
of 5 per cent. 

Structural rivets have declined 15c. 
per 100 Ib. 


Track bolts have been declined 25c. 
for quantity lots and 60c. for small lots. 
These declines vary. 

Brass cup and shoulder hooks have 
declined 10 per cent. 


Wood dowels have declined 10 per 
cent. 

Syracuse nail sets are now quoted at 
$1.25 per doz. 

B. & A. sand paper now takes a dis- 
count of 20, 10 and 5 per cent. 


B. & A. emery paper takes a dis- 
count of 10 per cent. 


Corrugated fasteners, plain edge, 
take a discount of 60 per cent; saw edge 
take a discount of 50 per cent. 

Gem nozzles are quoted at $7.20 per 
doz. 

Automobile Accessories.—Many deal- 
ers report the best sale of skid chains 
in many months. Practically every 
road outside the city limits has a hard 
crust of snow and ice, necessitating 
some anti-skid device. Radiator covers 
are still going well, though the gen- 
eral line of accessories is active only 
in a mild way. 


Axes. — Pick-up business continues, 
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but the line is comparatively slow. 
Prices are firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

House axes, ebony finish, 23g Ib., $12 per 
doz. 

“Fall City” axes, 2% Ib., $13.50 per doz. 

Long Island handled axes, 2% to 2% Ib., 
$10 per doz. 

Second quality, 36-in. handle, 4 to 5 Ib., 
$18.75 per doz. 

Flint edge, Rockaway pattern, 4 to 5 Ib., 
$19.75 per doz. 

Connecticut pattern, handled axes, 3 to 
3% Ib., $19.50 per doz. 


Awning Rope.—Dealers are making 
inquiries on awning rope, though there 
is little business being done as yet. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Awning rope, 3/16 in., 37c. net per Ib.; 
% In., 36c. per Ib. net; 5/16 in., 36c. per lb. 

Bolts and Nuts.—As was announced 
last week, some jobbers are offering 
dealers and extra 10 per cent on semi- 
finished hexagon nuts, 9/16 and smaller. 
This extra, of course, applies generally 
to fair-sized orders. Reports on the 
local market indicate varying quota- 
tions on common carriage bolts and 
machine bolts. Some firms are quoting 
50 and 10 on the former, and 60 and 5 
on the latter. 


The prices given in the following ta- 
bles represen’ the average New York 
market quotation. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Square nuts, No. 50, per lb., % in., 19c.; 
5:16 in., 18¢.; % in., 16¢.; 7/16 in., 15c.; 
% in., 13c.; % in., 12c. and % in., 11c. 

Common carriage bolts, % by 6 and 
smaller, 60 per cent; longer and thicker, 69 
per cent. 

Machine bolts, % by 4 and smaller, 60, 10 
and 5 per cent; larger and thicker, 60, 10 
and 5 per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon nuts, 9/16 and 
smaller, 80 to 80-10 per cent; larger and 
thicker, 75 per cent. 

Tinners’ rivets, 60 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, new 
list 50 and 10 per cent; brass, 4/32-14/20 
75, 10 and 5 per cent, new list. 

Lock washers, 50 per cent. 

Togsle bolts, steel, bright finish, 60 per 
cent. 

Iron rivets, 60 per cent; solid copper 
rivets, 40 per cent. 

Stove bolts, 80, 10 to 80, 10, 10 per cent. 

Lag screws, 65 and 10 per cent. 


Builders’ Hardware.— For many 
months this has been one of the most 
active lines with the hardware dealer, 
but the rough weather’ of the last ten 
days has put a stop to building pro- 
grams, naturally reflected in smaller 
sales on builders’ hardware. 

Carpet Sweepers.—With the approach 
of spring, jobbers and dealers both ex- 
pect fairly heavy sales on sweepers. 
Dealers are beginning to show much 
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interest in-this line, and some have 
placed orders for immediate delivery. 
Prices are expected to hold. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Carpet sweepers, Standard, $36 per doz. 
net. Universal, japanned, $38 per doz. net. 
Universal, nickel, $42 per doz. net. Grand 
Rapids, japanned, $40 per doz. net. Grand 
Rapids, nickel, $44 per doz. net. WBlite, $56 
per doz. net. 

Vacuum Sweepers— Suburba, $100 per 
doz. net. Household, $75 per doz. net. 
Grand Rapids, $86 per doz. net. 


Clam Hooks.—Dealers situated along 
the water front are sending in inquiries 
on clam hooks. A good business is ex- 
pected this spring, and it is said that 
there will be no revisions in prices. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Clam hook or digger, solid steel, four flat 
tines, 26-in. handle, gold bronze finish 
shanks, $10.55 per doz. net. Same, solid 
steel, 6 round tines, 26-in. handle, gold 
bronze finish shank, $13.25 per doz. net. 


Cultivators.—Jobbers are getting 
ready to do a good spring business in 
cultivators, as their fairly abundant 
stocks will show. Dealers are sending 
in orders for deliveries in three weeks. 
It is, of course, a little early to say 
much about this line, but reports indi- 
cate that prices will hold. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Cultivator, 3 forged steel prongs, can be 
used as a hoe, weeder, etc., 4-ft. ash handle, 
$6.78 per doz. net. Same, with wheel plow 
attachment, detachable handle, 5 forged 
steel prongs, 4%4-ft. ash handle, $9.08 per 
doz. net. Cultivator, with adjustable steel 
parts, 4 teeth, cold pressed, malleable iron 
socket, polished hardwood handle, 4 ft. long, 
$9.08 per doz. net. Garden cultivator, 18-in. 
wheel, with 1%-in. tire, consists of mold- 
board, sweep, reversible bull tongue rake 
and wrench, $2 each net. Garden cultivator, 
24-in. wheel, %& x 1%-in. rim, moldboard 
sweep, reversible shovel, 1% x 3% x 11-in. 
rake and wrench, $2.35 each net. 


Food Choppers.— There is a fairly 
consistent demand for food choppers 
throughout the local market. Pricés 
are very firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Food choppers, Universal, No. 0, $18 per 
doz. No. 1, $22.20 per doz. No. 2, $27 per 
doz. No. 3, $36 per doz. Discount 25 and 
10 per cent off list. Russwin, No. 1, $18 per 
doz. net. No, 2, $22 per doz. net. No. 3, 
$30 per doz. net. Gem, No. 116, $11 per doz. 
net. No. 120, $16 per doz. net. No. 122, 
po per doz, net. No. 124, $25.25 per doz. 
net. 


Galvanized Ware.——The demand for 
galvanized ware is rather light, with a 
very quiet market for sheets. There is 
arumor that prices on sheets are nego- 
tiable to the extent of 25c. per 100 Ib. 

Prices to retailers, f.0.b. New York: 

Galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, $4.75 to 
$5 per 100 Ib. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Galvanized pails, 8-qt., $2.20; 10-qt., 
$2.50; 12-qt., $2.60; 14-qt., $3.15; 16-qt., 
$3.80 per doz. 

Galvanized wash tubs, No. 1, $7.85; No. 
2, $8.80; No. 3, $10.25; all per doz. 


Hammock Chain. — Some interest is 
being shown by dealers for hammock 
chain at the following prices: 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 


Three-ft. lengths, $3.50 per doz. pairs net; 
6-ft. lengths, $5.50 per doz. pairs net. 

Hose Clamps and Couplings. — In- 
quiries are coming in daily for this line, 
which will probably be very active when 
the season develops. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Brass hose clamps, for %-in. hose, 42c. 
Der doz. Steel hose clamps, for %-in. hose, 
7c. per doz. Clinching hose couplings for 
%-in. hose, $2.65 per doz. Wrought brass 
hose couplings for %-in. hose, $1.45 per 
doz. For %-in. hose, $1.45 per doz. For 
%-in. hose, $1.45 per doz. 


Hose Reels.—Much early interest is 
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being shown for hose reels, as dealers 
carried over but few from last year. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Hose reels, all metal with channel steel 
frame, cast iron wheels, 9-in. corrugated 
steel drum, steel arms, enameled green and 
black, capacity 100 ft., %-in. hose, $25.25 
per doz. net. Same with steel rods, elec- 
trically welded together, japanned, galvan- 
ized steel drum, diameter of wheel 21% 
in., length of handle 28 in., capacity 100 ft. 
of garden hose, $30 per doz. net. Same, all 
metal tubular frame, corrugated, galvanized 
steel drum, tubular steel wheels, enameled 
green, height of reel 21 in., capacity 100 ft., 
$42 per doz. net. Same, with height of reel 
24 in., 100 ft. capacity, $48 per doz. net. 


Lawn Mowers.—The prevailing quo- 
tations for spring delivery in the local 
market are as follows: 


Jobbers’ quotations,. f.o.b. New York: 

Lawn mowers, 3 blades, adjustable bear- 
ings, 8-in. side wheel, finished in peagreen, 
gold striped, 10-in., $5 each net; 12-in., $5 
each net; 14-in., $5.30 each net; 16-in., $5.60 
each net; 18-in., $5.95 each net. Ball bear- 
ing lawn mower, 3 blade, adjustable bear- 
ings, 8-in. drive wheel, finished in gold, 
aluminum and blue, 12-in., $6.35 each net; 
14-in., $6.70 each net; 16-in., $7.05 each net; 
10%-in. raised open drive wheel, 4 tem- 
pered steel blades, reel 6 in. diameter, fin- 
ished in aluminum, gold and green, red and 
gold striped, $9.25 each net. Same, 16 in., 
$9.75 each net; same, 18 in., $10.25 each 
net; 20 in., $10.85 each net. 

Grass catchers, wire frame, adjustable 
heavy iron bottom, white duck, for mowers 
12 to 16 in., $10.53 per doz. net. Same for 
mowers 16 to 20 in., $13.13 per doz. net. 


Linseed Oil.—There is not much ac- 
tivity in the local linseed oil market, 

Prices to the dealer, f.o.b. New York: 

Linseed oil in lots of less than 5 bbl., 82c. 
per gal. In lots of 5 bbl. or more, 79c. per 
gal. Car lots, 77c. per gal. 

Nails.—Local jobbers still report that 
buyers of nails shop for prices. There 
is but little change in the market status 
of this line. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Wire nails, $3.25 base per keg; cut nails, 
$4 to $4.25 base per keg; coated nails, $3 
base per keg, and wire nails and brads, 
75 and 10 per cent. 

Pruning Shears.—Jobbers are receiv- 
ing numerous inquiries for pruning 
shears. Prices quoted represent domes- 
tic shears. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Pruning shears, cast iron, steel blades, 
coppered wired coil spring, $4.65 per doz. 
net. Same, with malleable handle, flat 
springs, $8 per doz. California pattern, 
9 in. size, $8 per doz. Same, nickel plated, 
$14.70 per doz. Ladies’ model, nickel plated 
shears, $13.40 per doz. 

Roller Skates.—The little roller skat- 
ing that is being done in this district 
was stopped by the wintry weather, 
though dealers still show interest by 
making inquiries on skates. Prices are 


firm. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Extension roller skates, steel foot plate 
and back, extends from 7% to 9% in., cast 
iron rolls, web heel and toe strap, 66c. per 
pair net. Same, with steel toe clamp, 72c. 
per pair net. Extension roller skates, tops, 
trunks and clamps made of cold rolled steel, 
rubber cushions, extend from 7% to 10 in., 
% strap heel, clamp toe, plain steel rolls, 
$1.25 per pair net. 

Rope and Twine.—Generally speak- 
ing, the local rope and twine market is 
unchanged. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Manila rope, No. 1 grade, 18c. to 19%c. 
per lb. Hardware grade, l15c. per Ib. Sisal, 
No, 1 grade, 15c. per lb.; sisal, No. 2 grade, 
13c. per lb. Bolt rope, 20c. to 22c. per Ib. 

Tath yarn, 13c. to 15c. per lb. Jute wrap- 
ping twine, 20%c. to 25%c. per Ib. India 
hemp twine, No. 6, 16c. to 18c. per Ib. 

Screws.—Some of the local jobbers 
are offering an extra of from 20 to 25 
per cent on wood screws, much to the 
interest of many dealers. 
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Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Wood screws, flat head bright, 85 per 
cent; flat head, galvanized, 70 per cent; 
round head, 82% per cent; round head, 
nickeled, 72%4 per cent; round head, brass, 
17% per cent; flat head brass, 80 per cent; 
round head, brass nickeled, 72% per cent. 


Screen Cloth.—Jobbers generally an- 
ticipate a big spring market for screen 
cloth at the prices given. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Black screen cloth, 12 mesh, $2.15 per 100 
sq. ft. net. 

Opal screen cloth, 12 mesh, $2.65 per 100 
sq. ft. net. 

Opal 13 mesh heavy, $4.40 per 100 sq. ft. 

Pearl, 12 mesh, $4.25 per 100 sq. ft., 14 
mesh, $4.59; 13 mesh, extra heavy, $5.75. 


Spading Forks.— Along with other 
spring goods, spading forks will prob- 
ably be a big line. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Spading forks, 11-in. angular tines, steel 
cap ferrules, 5 tines, wood D handle, bronze 
finish, $21.40 per doz. net. Same, 6 tines, 
malleable D handle, bronze finish, strap fer- 
rule, $19.20 per doz. net. Same, 4 tines, 4%- 
ft. handle, bronze finish strap ferrule, $12.15 
per doz, net. 

Trowels.—Dealers are making in- 
quiries on trowels, but up to the present 
have placed few orders. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Ladies’ flower trowel, heavy one-piece 
steel blade, 5% in.,-half polished and enam- 
eled maroon, stained handle, 85c. per doz. 
net. Garden trowel, 6-in. tinned steel blade, 
black enameled handle, riveted tang, T5c. 
per doz. net. Florists’ trowel, heavy solid 
steel, 6-in. blade, half polished, riveted 
shank, hardwood handle, $1.15 per doz. net. 
Garden trowel, one-piece heavy cold-roll 
steel, 11% in. over all, blue finished, $2.15 
per doz. net. English pattern garden trowel, 
6-in. forged steel bade, polished and enam- 
eled, length over all 13% in., $2.25 per doz. 
net. Garden trowel, 6 in., solid socket, 
forged steel, full polished, grip handle, $6.75 
per doz. net. 

Turf Edgers.—This is another spring 
item that should show up well in proper 
season. Jobbers have adequate stocks 
and report many inquiries and some 
orders. Prices are steady and will not 
change this season, it is said. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Turf edger, cast steel blade, bronzed 
finish shank, 4%4-ft. handle, socket style, 
$10.25 per doz. net. Same, shank style, 
$9.20 per doz. net. 

Window Glass.—Generally speaking, 
buying for glass is in small quantities. 
Increased spring building programs will 
undoubtedly be reflected by heavier 
buying in the glass market. 

Prices to retailers, f.o.b. New York: 

A single, 84 to 87 per cent; B single win- 
dow glass, 85 to 88 per cent; A double, 85 
per cent; B double, 87 per cent. List of 
March 1, 1913. 

Wire Goods.— Dealers continue to 
send in advance orders on poultry net- 
ting, and jobbers feel confident of a 
good spring business. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Poultry netting, galvanized after weav- 
ing, factory shipment, 50, 5 per cent; from 
New York stock, 45 to 50 per cent. Poultry 
netting, galvanized before weaving, factory 
shipment, 50-10-5 per cent. 

Square mesh wire cloth, 2x 2, New York 
stock, $4.75 to $5 per 100 sq. ft. 

P. S.— The International Harvester 
Co., Chicago, announced on Feb. 3, price 
reductions of $230 on 2-plow tractors 
and $200 on 3-plow tractors, reductions 
effective immediately. Until May 1, 
1922, the company will present to every 
farmer purchasing one of these tractors 
a 2-furrow or 3-furrow plow or a trac- 
tor dise harrow. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1505 Otis Building, 
Chicago, Feb. 18. 


EAL winter weather came to Chi- 
R. cago this week. However, 147 

building permits were issued 
against 65 for the same week a year 
ago. 

It is reported that 70 per cent of the 
spring building is already scheduled, 
$5,893,450 of the $8,063,700 is to be 
completed under the Landis award con- 
ditions, $1,574,200 is still in the hands 
of the Landis award violators and 
about $596,050 is undeterminable. Work 
is speeding up although some of the 
trade unions have so far refused to ac- 
cept the award conditions. 

Marshall Field & Co. report general- 
ly improved conditions in their whole- 
sale trade. This is also true of the 
hardware trade and the increased price 
of farm products is given as the reason. 

There is still considerable activity in 
railroad buying. The Burlington placed 
the last of its orders for 7300 freight 
cars. 

Hardware sales are about equal to 
last year in dollars and considerably 
heavier in units as prices are off about 
25 per cent. Most prices are steadier 
after the recent reductions. 

There was an increase of 4.2 per cent 
for the month of January over Decem- 
ber in the number of workers employed 
in sixty-five industrial centers. 

Car loadings for the week show an 
increase over the same week in 1920 
and 1921. Considerable activity in coal 
is resulting from the threatened strike 
and the cold snap will show increased 
movement. 

Collections are rather slow and cash 
sales are all that can be expected. 


Automobile Accessories.—Increased 
sales have been noticed. 

Axes.—The demand for this line is 
light as the season is drawing to a close. 
Some concessions from the below rul- 
ing prices are obtainable for large or- 
ders, as reduced fall prices are expected 
soon. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: First quality single bitted un- 
handled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., $14.50 base; good 
quality black unhandled ‘axes, same weight, 
$13.50 base; single bitted handled axes, 
$16.50 to $22 per doz. 

Alarm Clocks.—Prices are unchanged 
and sales continue in good volume. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: American, $11.76 doz. lots, case 


lots, $11.04 doz.; Blue Bird, $13.20 doz. lots; 
case lots, $12. 84; Bunkie, $21.48 doz. lots; 
case lots, $20.15: Lookout, $13.29 doz. lots; 
case lots, $12.84 doz.; Sleepmeter, $15.12 
doz. lots; case lots, $14.64 doz. 


Bicycles and Tires.—Sales are in- 
creasing, but larger business is ex- 
pected as soon as the winter weather 
breaks. 

Builders’ Hardware—There should 
be considerable increase in the move- 
ment of this class of merchandise, due 
in part to the fact that the Landis 
award has been accepted by the Trades 
Council. 
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Cotton Gloves.—The demand is slack- 
ening as the season wanes. Fall orders 
are commencing to come in. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Full cases of 10 doz.; six oz. knit 
wrist gloves, $1.15 doz.; 8-oz. knit wrist 
gloves, $1.35 doz.; 10-oz. knit wrist gloves, 
$1.60 doz. 

Copper Rivets and Burrs.—There has 
been no change in price within the last 
week, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Copper rivets and burrs, 50 per 
cent discount. 

Chains.—The demand for light weld- 
ed and weldless wire chains is quite 
active, although quiet conditions pre- 
vail with respect to heavy pound 
chain. Prices are reported by the 
makers as being very close to cost, and 
no further early declines are expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: %-in. proof coil chains, $8.00 per 
100 Ib.; weldless coil chains, 50-10 per cent 
off list; No. 00, 4% electric welded cow 
ties, $2.65 per doz. 

Cutlery.—Retail stocks of cutlery are 
still low and jobbers’ stocks are moving 
fairly well. 


Cooking Utensils—Enamel ware and 
aluminum cooking utensil sales are 
satisfactory, and prices have not been 
changed. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Increasing demand with the market 
prices still at a low point. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 29 gage, 5 in. lap joint eaves 
trough, $4.30 per 100 ft.; 29 gage, 3 in. 
corrugated conductor pipe, $4.50 per 109 
ft.; corrugated 3 in. conductor elbows, 
$1.55 doz. 


Files.—There is a better demand for 
the better grade files. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: American files, 70 per cent off 
list; Nicholson files, 50-10-10 per cent off 
list; Disston files, 50-10-10 per cent off 
~ ¥ “ego Diamond files, 50-10 per cent 
off list. 


Flint Paper and Cloth.—The demand 
is quiet. Much disappointment is felt 
in the fact that the recent decline of 5 
per cent from previously ruling “peak” 
prices, leaves these products still too 
far above normal valuations, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: First quality flint paper, No. 0. 
$4.25 per ream, first quality emery cloth, No. 

, $25.50 per ream. 


Galvanized Ware.—The demand is 
fair and steady. 

Glass and Putty.—Prices remain un- 
changed with fair demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Single strength A, and single 
strength B, up to 25-in. bracket, 86 per 
cent off. Single strength A, and single 
strength B, over 25-in. bracket, 85 per 
cent off. Double strength A, all brackets. 
85 per cent off. Double strength B, all 
brackets, 87 per cent off. Putty in 100-Ib. 
kits, $3.65; commercial putty, $3.60; glaziers’ 
— Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one doz. packages, 

Cc. 

Hatchets——The demand is steadily 
growing better for this line and prices 
are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, broad 
hatchets, $16 per doz.; competitive grade, 
$12 doz.; warranted shingling hatchets, 
$12 doz.; competitive forged shingling 
hatchets, $8 doz. 
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Hammers.—Sales are increasing and 
prices are unchanged. Prices on the 
lower grades are notably low and or. 
ders are very liberal. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: No. 11% first quality nail ham- 
mers, $12 per doz.; competitive forged nail 
hammers, $6 to per doz.; cast steel 
hammers, $4 per doz. 


Hickory Handles.—Satisfactory busi- 
ness being received and no changes in 
price have been announced. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, {£.0.). 
Chicago: No. 1 hickory axe handles, $3 
doz.; No. 2, $2 doz.; finest selection second 
growth white hickory, $6 doz.; special 
white growth second hickory, $4.50 doz.: 
No. 1 hatchet and hammer handles, 8c. 
doz.; second growth hickory hatchet and 
hammer handles, $1.20 doz. 


Hose.—This item is active and prices 
remain steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: %-in. molded reel hose, good 
quality, 13%c. %-in. 3-ply good quality 
duck hose, 13%c.; %-in. 4-ply good quality 
quck hose, 16c.; %-in. 5-ply multiple hose, 
10%e, 


Incubators.—This line is moving very 
freely. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: Queen line incubators, 35 per 
cent; Brooders stones, 30 per cent. Man- 
ufacturers look for a large demand. 


Lawn Mowers.—Buying is somewhat 
better. There are no prospects of a 
revision of prices this season. It might 
be advisable to anticipate at least part 
of requirements now as there will be 
delay in filling orders later if a good 
demand should develop. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 12-in., $5 each net; 14-in, 
$5.30 each net; 16-in., $5.60 each net; 
18-in., $5.95 each net. Ball bearing 
lawn mower, 3 blades, adjustable bear- 
ings, 8-in. drive wheel, finished in gold, 
aluminum and blue, 12-in., $6.35 each net; 
14-in., $6.70 each net; 16-in., $7.05 each net; 
10%-in, raised open drive wheel, 4 tem- 
pered steel bladcs, reel 6 in. diameter, fin- 
ished in aluminum, gold and green, red and 
gold striped, $9.25 each net. Same, 16 in., 
$9.75 each net; same, 18 in., $10.25 each 
net; 20 in., $10.85 each net. 

Grass catchers, wire frame, adjustable 
heavy iron bottom, white duck, for mowers 
12 to 16 in., $10.53 per doz. net. Same for 
mowers 16 to 20 in., $13.13 per doz. net. 


Lanterns.—There is an increase in 
this business which is attributed to re- 
cent reductions. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: Monarch tin lanterns, hot blast, 
$8.25 per doz.; No. 2 Dietz cold blast lan- 
terns, $13.00 per doz.; with large founts, 
$14.25 per doz.; best tubular lanterns, $8.25 
per doz.; Competition lanterns, No. 0 tubu- 
lar, $6.65 per doz. 

Nuts and Bolts.—There is a good and 
increasing demand at present. Prices 
are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: Large carriage bolts,60-5 per cent 
off list; small carriage bolts, 65-5 per cent 
off list; large sized machine bolts, 65-5 per 
cent off list; small sized machine bolts, 70 
per cent off list; all stove bolts, 80 per 
cent off list; all lag screws, 65-5 per cent 
off list. 

Nails.—Prices remain the same with 
a good demand, 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 


Chicago: Common wire nails, $3.15 per keg 
base. 


Paint and Oil.—Linseed oil advanced 
1 cent per gal. Turpentine reduced 3 
cents per gal, 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Raw linseed oil, 1 to 4 barrels, 93c. 
per gal.; boiled linseed oil, 95c. per gal.; 
raw linseed oil, 5 barrels or more, 89c. per 
gal.; boiled, 91c. per gal.; less 1 per cent 
10 days. Turpentine in barrels, $1.06 per 
gal.; denatured alcohol in barrels, 52c. per 
gal.; strictly pure white lead, 100 lb. kegs, 
per Ib. 12%c.; 50 Ib. kegs, per lb., 12%c.; 
dry paste in barrels, 6c. per lb.; pure white 
shellac, 4-lb. goods in gal. cans, $3.85 per 
gal.; pure orange shellac, 4-Ib. goods, in 
gal. cans, $3.60 per gal.; English Venetian 
red, in barrels, $3.50 and $6.75 per cwt. 

Roller Skates.—Future deliveries are 
being specified now on account of the 
weather, and indications are that the 
demand will be large. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Boys’ ball bearing roller skates, 
$1.55 per pair; girls’ style, $1.65 per pair. 

Rope.—The advancing season is in- 
creasing the demand. Prices are un- 
changed and continued preference is 
noted for the highest grades of rope. 
Business is stagnant on “hardware” 
grades, or mixed ropes. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Highest quality manila _ rope, 
standard brands, 17%c. to 18%c. per Ib.; 
No. 2 manila rope, 16c. to 16%c. per Ib. 
base; so-called hardware grade manila rope, 
12%c. lb.; No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality 
standard brands, 14%c. to 15%c. per Ib. 
base, No. 2 sisal rope, standard brands, 13c. 
to l4c. per Ib. base. 

Scales, Family.—Recent reductions 
are still bringing in a nice volume of 
orders. 

Screen Doors.—Prices remain un- 
changed and are about 15 per cent un- 
der the market of last year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Three panel %-in. 2-ft. 6-in. x 
$-ft. 6-in. plain doors, $18.40 per doz.; four 
panel, %-in. 2-ft. 6-in. x 6-ft. 6-in., plain 
doors, $20.00 per doz.; five panel, 1%-in. 


Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
410 Unity Building, 
Boston, Feb. 18. 


ener the most significant fea- 
ture of the local hardware market 
during the past week was the rela- 
tively few price changes of importance. 
For the moment, the market has the 
appearance of settling down to an av- 
erage price basis that insures stability 
of business. The peace of mankind 
means much, looking ahead toward 
prosperity. Nothing can bring such 
tranquility quicker than less price cut- 
ting. It is natural for the average 
American to want to do business, and 
stability of prices is what he is looking 
for. People in this territory are begin- 
ning to feel that the great downswing 
in hardware values has lost its force. 

That they are beginning to feel so 
is clearly shown in the volume of busi- 
hess being placed by retail dealers with 
the jobbers. It will be recalled we 
pointed out some time ago that job- 
bers reported larger gross bookings in 
December than in November, or in De- 
cember, 1920, and larger gross book- 
ings in January than in January, 1921. 
During the first fifteen days of Feb- 
Tuary their sales ran well ahead of 
those for the corresponding period last 
year, at which time most everybody felt 
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2-ft. 6-in. x 6-ft. 6-in., plain doors, $21.65 
per doz.; four panel, 1%-in. 2-ft. 6-in. x 
6-ft. 6-in. fancy doors, $29.70 per doz. 

Steel Goods.—Advancing of the sea- 
son is increasing the demand for steel 
goods, making these items very active. 
The manufacturers say prices will not 
be lower during this season. Orders 
are continuing in good volume. 

Stove Pipe—Prices remain  un- 
changed, and are considered very low, 
in relation to the cost of sheets. Fall 
orders are coming in good volume. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: 6-in., 31 gage, $8.75, 30 gage, $9.60, 
28 gage, $11.85, 26 gage, $14.30; 6-in. elbows, 
30 gage, $1.15; 28 gage, $1.30; 26 gage, $1.55 
per doz. 

Solder and Babbitt Metal.—Selling 
prices are about the same as last week, 
although large buyers can obtain con- 
cessions for quantity orders. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Warranted 50-50 solder, $22 per 
100 Ib.; medium 45-55 solder, $21 per 100 
lb.; tinners’ 40-60 solder, $20 per 100 Ib.; 
high speed babbit metal, $18 per 100 Ib.; 
per 100 


—- No. 4 babbitt metal, $7 


Sledges and Mauls.—No change in 
price has been reported. Volume con- 
tinues only fair, but improving. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Striking and B. S., sledges, 5 to 16 
Ib., $8 per 100 Ib. 

Sash Weights.—Sales are still good 
and more business is expected shortly. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Sash weights per ton, $36. 

Steel Sheets—Immediate require- 
ments only are being covered, and no 
particularly heavy business has been 
noted. Prices are the same. 


BOSTON 


considerably encouraged with business. 
The continued forging ahead in jobbing 
sales is generally taken to mean a 
more prosperous 1922 than was dreamed 
of in 1921. The improvement is not 
confined to any one group of jobbers. 
The heavy hardware houses, to be sure 
feel they could do a whole lot better. 
Their business, nevertheless, is on the 
increase. The largest percentage in 
business improvement perhaps is noted 
among the shelf hardware jobbers, but 
the mill supply firms are beginning to 
run a close second. In fact, more bills 
are passing out of mill supply houses 
these days than have been noted for 
many months. 

Aside from the encouraging price and 
business features, the New England 
hardware trade is pretty well occupied 
with conventions. That of the New 
England Hardware Dealers Association 
to be held next week has all the ear- 
marks of being a record breaker from 
every angle. A large number of peo- 
ple engaged in the hardware business 
in this territory are confined at home 
and hospital by illness of one form or 
another, but it is confidently felt the 
attendance at the Boston convention will 
exceed all previous records. 

Air Rifles.—In the spring a young 
man’s fancy lightly turns, etc. That 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 28 gage galvanized sheets, $5.15 
per = lb.; 28 gage black sheets, $4.15 per 
100 lb. 


Sash Cord.—Prices are unchanged, 
demand fair. 

We auote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 7 sash cord, standard brands, 
$8.45 doz. hanks; No. 8 sash cord, standard 
brands, $9.75 per doz. hanks. 


Screws.—No further reductions 
this line has been announced. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Fat head bright screws, 85-12% 
per cent off list; round head blued, 85 per 
cent off list; flat head brass, 80-15 per cent 
off list; round head brass, 80-5 per cent off 
list; japanned, 80-5 per cent off list. 

Sporting Goods.—These lines are be- 
ginning to move satisfactorily and 
everything points to a very good sea- 
son. ° 

Wire Goods.—No reductions have 
been announced. Demand is light but 
gradually improving. 

We quote from jobbers’ stucks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 8 black annealed wire, $2.80 
per 100 lb.; galvanized barb wire, $3.80 per 
100 Ib.; 12 mesh black painted wire cloth, 
$1.90 per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting 56 per 
cent off; galvanized after weaving, 51 per 
cent off; catch weight spool gavanized 
cattle wire, $3.80 per 100 Ib.; 80 rod spool 
galvanized hog wire, $3.31 per spool; No. 8 
galvanized plain wire, $3.40 per 100 Ib. 

Wrenches.—Sales are active with no 
change in prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 60-10 per 
cent; Coes wrenches, 60 per cent from 
factory list; engineers wrenches, 40 per 
cent. 

Wringers.—Recent reductions have 
created a larger demand. Prices are 
now being quoted at 50 per cent from 


Lovell’s list, f. 0. b. Chicago. 


in 


stocks, f.o.b. 


may be all true, but evidently many 
retail dealers have a hunch at least 
some youngsters’ fancy will turn to air 
rifles this spring. Orders for same are 
coming in very satisfactorily from those 
distributors who, in the past, have car- 
ried this line. « Salesmen on the road 
report that retail stocks as down to a 
minimum. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Daisy air rifles, No. 11, 350 shot, $16 per 
dozen; No. 12, single shot, $12 per dozen; 
No. 30, 500 shot, $20 per dozen; No. 25, 
pump gun, $40 per dozen. 

Ammunition.—The love for outdoor 
life is not confined to youngsters, how- 
ever. Last fall there probably was 
more brush and duck shooting in New 
England than ever before, and many of 
the retail hardware dealers did a big 
ammunition and gun business. It is 
possible that the gun business may not 
be as good this spring, but people who 
ought to know feel new high records 
will be hung up for shooting during 
the coming seasons. Perhaps others 
share the same feelings. At least job- 
bers are getting some very good or- 
ders for ammunition for this time of the 
year. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Ammunition.—Loaded shells, 25 and 1 
per cent discount; rim fire cartridges, 25 


per cent discount; center fire cartridges, 18 
per cent discount. 
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Baseball Goods.—Baseball goods of 
every description are going well, ac- 
cording to the jobbing trade, and judg- 
ing from some of the orders we have 
had the privilege of looking over, the 
wholesalers know what they are talking 
about. It is quite the fashion among 
New England industrial plants to have 
baseball clubs. The outdoor exercise is 
good for the employees, and consider- 
able loyalty is developed, not only for 
the individual plant players but for the 
company itself, which is a very good 
thing. Some of the retail merchants 
in various cities and towns tell us they 
are working up quite a good baseball 
goods business among the industrial 
plants. The idea certainly offers a sug- 
gestion to the retail dealer who has not 
considered it before. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Bats.—Louisville Sluggers, all types, $18 
per doz.: H & B branded. Professional 
League, $14.20 per dozen; burnt oil finish, 
10.80; King of the Field, $7.20; Semi-Pro. 
5.20; Junior League, $3.60; Cracker-Jacks, 


Balls.—Harwood I andy, 

Boy’s Favorite, $1.75; 
$2.50; Junior League special, 
league, $4; Boy’s League, $4.75; Dollar 
Lively, 7; Professional League, $9; Har- 
wood League, $15; National League, $16.50. 

Gloves.—Fielders’ gloves, $6 to $39 per 
dozen; catchers’ mitts, $18 to $78 per dozen; 
first basemens’ mitts, $24 to $30 per dozen. 

Bolts and Nuts.—A further slight 
improvement is noted in the demand 
for bolts and nuts. The market is by 
no means active, yet it shows more life 
than it has before in some time. Job- 
bers, however, are still competing ac- 
tively for business, and prices, if any- 
thing, remain in the favor of the buyer. 
Among the jobbers the feeling is gain- 
ing ground that prices are dragging 
bottom, and that the next change that 
comes will be upward. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Machine bolts with H P nuts, % x 4-in., 
smaller and shorter cut threads, 60 and 5 
per cent discount, larger and longer, 60 per 
cent discount; with C T D nuts, 50 and 10 
per cent, discount; tap bolts, 25 per cent 
discount; add 10 per cent discount for 
hexagon heads; common carriage bolts, 50 
and 10 per cent discount; stove bolts, 75 
and 10 per cent discount; bolt ends, 60 
per cent discount; tire bolts, 60 per cent 
discount. 

Nuts, H P, all kinds, 3c. off list: C P C 
and T, all kinds, 3c, off list; semi-finished 
hexagon nuts, 9/16-in. and smaller, 80 per 
cent discount, larger, 70 and 10 per cent 
discount; finished case hardened nuts, 70 
per cent discount; machine screws, nuts, 
iron, list; machine screws nuts, brass, 25 
per cent discount. 

Clippers.—The market for clippers is 
beginning to show reviving signs here 
and there. In other words, those job- 
bers who have made a drive on clippers 
have found it possible to pick up quite 
a little business. The demand, how- 
ever, runs more to the animal than to 
the human brand. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Hair Clippers.—Chicago flexible ar 
A-1, 90c. each; Khedive, $1; Success, No. 
A ag No. 0, $1. +¥y No. 00, $1.88; Capital 

, $2.35; No. eve Bay State, No. 1, 
52” a5: ’ Hilton, No. "ea .50. 

Horse Clippers. —Ch sear Flexible Shaft, 
ball bearing, hand power machines, No. 1, 
$12 each. Discount 25 per cent. 

Sheep Clippers.—Chicago Flexible Shaft, 
power sheep shearing machines, $18.50 
each. Discount 25 per cent. 


Clocks.—All kinds of clocks, but es- 
pecially the alarm, continues to move 
out of stock in a satisfactory manner. 
In fact, sales so far this year have ex- 
ceeded expectations is the consensus of 


$1.20 per dozen; 
Young America, 
$2.50; Junior 
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opinion among jobbers. Competition 
from foreign makes, in this territory 
at least, is growing less noticeable each 
week. The general public, ever mind- 
ful of “price” these days, evidently is 
of the opinion that clocks are an 
exception. Distributors will stand back 
of an American made product, but it 
is a different story when it comes to 
the foreign made article. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Western line. — American, small lots, 98c. 
each, dozen lots, 95c., four dozen lots, 92c.; 
Sleepmeter,, small, $1. 30, dozen, $1.26, four 
dozen, $1.2 Jack-o-lantern, small, $1.95, 
dozen, $1. ob, four dozen, $1.85; Bunkie, 
small, $1.79, ‘dozen, $1.74, four dozen, $1.68; 
Bingo, small, $2.11, dozen, $2.05, four dozen, 
$1.99; Big Ben, small, $2. 28, dozen, $2.21, 


two ‘dozen lots, $2.14; ‘Baby Ben, small, 
$2.28, dozen, $2.21, two dozen, $2.14. 

Waterbury line. — Royal, case lots, Tic. 
each, less than case lots, 80c. to 85c.; Call, 
small lots, $1.30, case lots, $1.23; Vigilent, 
small lots, $1.36, case lots, $1.29; Daybreak, 
small lots, $1.74, case lots, $1. 65; Cyclone, 
small lots, $2.33, case lots, $2.21 


Gilbert line.—Wood time clocks, 
assortment (six clocks) $13 for six. 


Cooking Ware (Glass).—The new 
year has opened encouragingly in so far 
as sales of glass cooking ware are con- 
cerned, Flattering orders are coming 
to hand daily, indicating the retail trade 
in many instances is but lightly sup- 
plied. This class of merchandise evi- 
dently is no longer considered a purely 
holiday line. Year-round sales prove 
this statement. More and more people 
are using the ware all the time, and 
those who have purchased in the past 
are preferred customers. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Casseroles —Round, deep, I1-qt., $1.50 
each, 1%-qt., $1.75; round, shallow, 1-qt., 


$1.50; 1%., $1.75; round, individual, 8-0z., 
70c., round, standard, 1-qt., $1.50; sr 


dainty 


$1.75; oval, shallow, beefsteak, 1-qt., $1.50; 
1%-qt., $1.75; 1.50; 
1%-at., 75. 

Pudding dishes.—Round, deep and round, 
standard, 1-qt., 85c. each; 1%-qt., $1; 2-at., 
$1.20. Oval, Shallow and oval, standard, 
1-qt., 85c. each; 14-qt., $1; 2-qt., $1.20. 

Bakin dishes.—Oval, shallow, 9-0z., 40c. 
each; 12%-oz., 55c.; 18%-oz., 60c. Indi- 
vidual pie dish, round, 6-0z., 25c. each; 
8-oz., 30c.; 12-0z., 40c. 

Pans.—Bread, 90c. and $1.50 each; pbis- 
cuit, 85c. and $1.25; cake, round, 7ic., 
square, $1 and $1.50. 

Pie plates.—Narrow rim, 75c. and 90c. 
each; wide flange, ros he $1.10 10. 

Custard cups.—Round, 4-oz., 20c. each, 
6-0z., 25c.; oval, 5-oz., 30c.; French pattern, 
4-0z., 20c., 6-0z., 25c. 

Bean pots.—Round, $1, $1.75 and $2.50 
eac 

Terms.—Jobbers’ terms are 33% per cent 
off list. 


Cutlery.—Practically all kinds of cut- 
lery are selling well. Jobbers have put 
out some attractive lines of odds and 
ends. These have had a stimulating 
effect on the general standard line of 
cutlery. Safety razors are going big— 
all kinds. Safety razor stroppers also 
are enjoying good sized sales, especial- 
ly those retailing around $5. The Rob- 
ert Murphy’s Sons Co., Ayer, Mass., is 
out with a new price list on various 
kinds of high grade knives and fine 
steel implements, which shows a mod- 
erate decline. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Carvers.—Landers, Frary and Clark line, 
ivory beef, $3 to $6 per set; ivory breakfast 
or game, $3 to $6; ivory bird, $2.20 to $3.50. 
Universal stag beef, $2.35 to $5.35, others as 
high as $16 per set; stag breakfast or 
ame, $2.75 to $8.50, otage bird, $1.70 to 
1 Universal resistain, beef, $4.75 to 


Kitchen knives.—Landers, Frary & Clark 
line, pag 190 A, $1 per doz.; No. 230, $1.60; 
No. 1, $2; No. 1034, 90c. Kitchen knife 


oval, standard, 1-qt. 
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assortments, No. 333A, $2 per doz. 
forks, No. 203, $3.25 per doz. 
No. 3191-3, $5 per doz. 
2014, $4.75 per doz. 
6, $2.45 per doz.; No. 3.70; No. 10, $5.7, 
Sticking knives, No. So -6, $250 per doz, 
Boning knives, No. 200-5, $2.15 per doz, 
Skinning knives, No. 200-44, $2.50 per doz 
Paring knives.—Universal, resistain, No 
2300A, $2 per doz.; No. 3250, $2.75 per doz. 
Scissors and Shears.—Heinish line. 


Cooks’ 
Cooks’ knives, 

Kitchen slicers, No. 
aoe knives, No, 


Straight egy Japanned, No. 311, 5%: 
per dozen; 6- oy 


in., $11.8 $12. 80; 


$13.40; 7- eae 
$16.55; 9-in., 
trimmers nic eled, zo. 312, 5Y 

per dozen; 6-in., $14.70; 6%- in., 

$16.95; T- -in. i780: "8-in., $18.65; Sag-in” 
$19.70; 9-in ‘$23. 35; 10-in n., $28.85. Ladies’ 
scissors, Tepanned, No. 611, 

per doz.; 5-in., $10.35; 5%- in., $ 6 
$11.30; 6%- in., $2 10; RS - $12.75. 
scissors, nickled, No. 2, 4%-in. 1 ag 65 per 
doz.; 6-in., $12.10; big: in., 1 ; 6-in., 
$13.25; 6%- ‘in, $14.20; 7- in., 14. 2° Dis- 
count, 33% per cent. 

Table Cutlery.—Universal line, No. V5, 
medium knives and forks, $5.35 per doz.; 
dessert knives and forks, $5. Nubian ivory 
knives and forks, medium, $4.65; dessert, 
$4.35. Individual steak knives, No. 212, $2; 
No. V712, $7. Solid steel knives with flat- 
ror, — a plated, medium, No. 120, 
$13.8 oss; No. 
$14. 40: PNo. eredL, 

No. 1281, $15. 60. Grapefruit knives, No. 
345, $2 per doz.; No. 3450, 

Dog Collars.—Jobbers are out with 
new lists on dog collars, which as com- 
pared with a year ago show a decline 
of approximately 30 per cent. The 
lower prices are based on the reduced 
cost of leather. Retail dealers’ stocks 
are understood to be small, it having 
been almost impossible to get certain 
kinds in the past. 

Fishing Tackle-—The market on fish- 
ing tackle is moving along in a satis- 
factory manner. Naturally jobbers feel 
business could be a whole lot better, 
but everybody admits it is larger than 
anticipated. Prices are reasonable, as 
things go to-day, and more people than 
ever are going in for fishing. In addi- 
tion, retail stocks are small, dealers hav- 
ing held off buying because of prices 
asked last season. Manufacturers con- 
fidently feel they will do a bigger busi- 
ness in 1922 than they have before in 
several years. 

Galvanized Ware.—The demand for 
pails is perhaps better than for most 
other things in the galvanized ware 
market, yet taken collectively a con- 
siderable tonnage of stock is shipped 
out of Boston each week. The demand 
for ash barrels is less than for other 
things, as might be expected at this 
time. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 


Ash Gone. Golzanined. No. 04118, $2.76 
each; No. 190, $4.25 each 


Coal Hods.—Japanned, with ig han- 
15-in., $3.90 per doz.; 16- ms, $4.24; 
$4.64; galvanized, with wood han- 
dies, “15- in., $5. 40; 16-in., $5.95; 17-in., $6.40; 
18-in., $6.90 
Pails.—Eight-at., 
$2.40; 12-qt., $2.64; 
pails, 40-lb. to the doz.; 
doz., $4.96. 


Tbe — ser vanines, No. 
doz.; No. 300, $12. 


Garbage Cans. itionmaie No. 
per doz.; No. 2, $1.48; No. 4, $1.08. 


Grass Hooks.—Orders for grass hooks 
are beginning to come in, according to 
jobbers. Buying has been better dur- 
ing the past week than for some time, 
possibly because the advance in the 
price of wheat has given the retail 
hardware dealer supplying the country 
trade more courage to go ahead and 


$2.12 per dozen; 10-qt., 
14-qt., $2.96; heavier 
3.86; 50-Ib. to the 
200, $11.50 per 


1, $1.68 
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stock up on merchandise. The Bangor 
& Aroostook Railroad recently an- 
nounced that, effective April 1, it would 
reduce freight rates on potatoes and 
hay 15 per cent. This news should 
stimulate farming in those sections of 
Maine served by this road, and inci- 
dently make for better business for the 
retail hardware dealers as well. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Reliance, No. $3 dozen; Lawn 
King, $6.50; Little Giant, $5.25; Little Giant, 
adjustable, $6; Little Giant, long handle, 
$8; Komet, $4 


Hoists —Some of the mill supply 
houses say they have sold more hoists 
and parts for hoists so far this month 
than they have before in a long time. 
They attribute such business to the 
awakening of industrial activities, and 
believe it is a forerunner of a better 
demand for general machine shop sup- 
plies. 

Lawn Mowers.—The advance guard 
of lawn mower orders has arrived. 
The size of such orders leads jobbers to 
anticipate a big business this season. 
They point out that retail dealers did 
not buy heavily during the past two 
years, fearing they would get caught 
with high-priced merchandise on their 
hands, and that reserve retail stocks 
therefore were cut down to practically 
nothing. Prices announced last fall 
by the manufacturers still hold, and 
there is every indication there will be 
no changes until next fall. 


We quote from Boston a stocks: 
Lawn mowers, low-grade, 14-in. 5.50 
each; 16-in., $5.75; 18cin., $6.25. Medlum- 

de, ball bearing, 16- in., $8 each; 18-in., 
38. High grades, ball bearing, five- blade, 
ce” § 16-in., $13; 18-in., $14; 20-in., 


Nails—A further reduction in the 
local price of wire nails is announced. 
This time it amounts to 15 cents per 
keg, bringing the price down to $3.25 
per keg base, the lowest quotation 
named in many months. Cut nail values 
remain as heretofore, with business 
only fair. Wire brads, recently reduced 
from 70 and 75 per cent to 80 per cent 
discount, are moving out of stock fair- 
ly well. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1002 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 20. 


- our report of last week, we re- 
ferred to the fact that some very 
encouraging features had recently de- 
veloped in the steel trade, and that 
the outlook was more encouraging than 
at any time since last summer. 

The past week has brought more evi- 
dence that the steel business is on the 
way to better things. First, we can 
report that more orders are being 
placed, and while these are mostly for 
small lots, yet they aggregate more 
tonnage, and this is reflected in in- 
fteased activity among the mills. 
Second, the railroads are keeping up 
their buying of cars, rails and other 
ffack materials. Sales of rails to the 
tailroads in the last week amounted to 
about 50,000 tons, and there are three 
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Wire nails, per keg from the store, $3.25 
base. f.o.b. Boston; direct from mill ship- 
ments, in car lots, $2.50 per keg base; 
in less than car lots, $2.60 per keg base; 
cut nails, $4.15 per keg base; galvanized 
cut nails, $7.50 base. Tremont schedule of 
extras same as heretofore. 


Papers.—New lists, showing a reduc- 
tion, are out on Bermico papers. They 
are now quoted at $65 a ton in one- 
half ton lots, and at $70 per ton in less 
than half-ton lots. Prices on other 
makes of paper have been reduced pro- 
portionately. The demand for such 
merchandise is only moderately good 
at the moment. Early in the month, 
however, a considerable tonnage was 
moved. 


Pencils.—Generally speaking, the re- 
tail hardware trade has not gone in for 
magazine pencils to any great extent. 
A few of the trade, however, have 
worked up quite a little business in 
those that retail from $1 to $5. Job- 
bers also are taking interest in such 
merchandise, for the purpose of sell- 
ing the trade in the so-called country 
towns. 


Pliers.—While the demand is by no 
means active, it is better than it was a 
month ago, and is running about even 
with sales a year ago. Up to now the 
buying has been largely confined to 
garages and repair shops, but within 
the past few days it has shown signs 
of broadening. There is a wide variety 
of pliers on the market, as well as a 
wide range of prices, consequently 
there is little excuse for the retail 
hardware dealer not finding what he 
wants. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Kraeuter Goods.—Combination, No. 
5%-in., $11 per doz.; 6-in., $13; No. = 
6-in., $13; 9-in., $16.50; No. 1913, 5%-in., 
$13; 7-in., $16.80; No. 305, 5%-in., $13; 7-in. 
$15; No. 19 933 5% -in., $13. Side cutting, No. 
2801, 6-in., $24; 7- in., $30; 8%4-in., $33; No. 
1801, 6-in., $20: No. 7, $24.50; 81%-in., $28; 
No. 1821, 5%4-in., $16; 6%-in., $17; 7%-in., 
in., $14.50; 7%-in., $16; 8-in., $15. 

Rope.—Orders for Manila and sisal 
rope are coming in satisfactorily for 
this time of the year, according to the 
jobbing trade. Advices from Monterey, 
Mexico, are not very encouraging from 
the growers’ viewpoint, and if these re- 
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or four more orders amounting to close 
to 25,000 tons under negotiation. The 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad has 
placed orders for 2000 cars, and other 
roads are in the market for close to 
4000 cars. Orders have been placed 
for about 15,000 tons of tie plates, and 
it can be said that the railroads are 
now active buyers in the steel market 
for the first time in three or four 
years. 

The most active items in demand in 
steel products are in the order named, 
tin plate, sheets and steel and iron pipe. 
The tin plate mills of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., are operating to 
close to 90 per cent of capacity, its 
sheet mills to about 75 per cent, while 
the independent sheet and tin plate 
mills are running on an average to 
about 75 per cent of capacity. The re- 
cent settling down in price on steel 
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ports are true, conditions in producing 
territories may ultimately have some 
influence on New England sisal rope 
prices. It is said the sisal fibre indus- 
try of Yucatan is in a critical condition 
and many planters are on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Approximately 49,000 
bales of fibre are in stock there, the 
market for which is 2 1-3 cents per 
pound, delivered Progreso, contrasted 
with 16 cents to 19 cents a pound in 
1918. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Mantiia rope, 20c. per lb. Sisal rope, 17c. 
per Ib., base. 


Sheets.—To sheets, according to the 
leading jobbers here, belongs the honor 
of being the most active branch of the 
iron and steel business. Local prices 
are reported as being steady. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Sheets, No. 10 blue annealed, $3.48 per 100 
sehen” 28, black, $4.50; No. 28 galvanized, 


Wrenches.—Local jobbing quotations 
on Westcott wrenches have been re- 
duced from 20 per cent to 25 per cent 
discount. Otherwise prices remain un- 
changed. Thanks to inquiries from 
state and municipal institutions there is 
more doing in pipe and other kinds of 
wrenches than has been recorded be- 
fore in months. An order recently 
placed by the State farm, Titicut, Mass., 
was the largest received from any such 
institution in considerably more than 
a year. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Stillson, 55 and 5 per cent discount. Trimo 
pipe wrenches and parts, new list, 55 and 
5 per cent discount; Coes wrenches, 60 per 
cent discount; drop forged wrenches, 40 
per cent discount; agricultural wrenches, 
60 and 10 per cent discount. 


Wringers.—Orders for wringers are 
beginning to filter in. The supposition 
is that retail stocks are down to a 
minimum, and that business will be 
much better a little later on. The man- 
ufacturers some time ago made a sub- 
stantial cut in prices, and there is no 
intimation that they will be changed 
again for some time. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Wringers.—Crescent, No. 130, $41 per 
dozen; ew $35.50; Universal, No. 341, 
$57: No. $47; No. 36 $60.50: No. 380 
$50.50; No. "380E, $52.: 50; Now B381E, $89. 50: 
No. B350E, $83 


bars, plates and shapes to*1.40 cents, 
Pittsburgh, has increased the demand 
for bars to some extent, but as yet no 
betterment is noticed in the demand for 
shapes and plates. There is also some 
improvement in the demand for wire 
nails and wire, inquiry being quite ac- 
tive, but the trade is believed to be 
feeling out the market, and the general 
impression is that a reduction in prices 
on wire products may be made in the 
near future. 

Very little that is new is happening 
in the hardware trade. Jobbers and re- 
tailers are now busy laying in stocks 
of spring goods and the demand 
promises to be quite active. Many re- 
tailers are placing good sized orders 
with the jobbers for delivery in March 
and April, and it is expected that the 
demand this year for garden tools and 
lawn appliances will be quite active. 
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Many men are entirely out of work, 
or else are working only on part time, 
and will have plenty of leisure to culti- 
vate gardens this summer, expecting to 
raise a good part of the vegetables they 
will use on their tables. 

Locally, very few price changes have 
been announced, most of those which 
have occurred, being reductions made 
by concerns away from this district. It 
is claimed that considerable readjust- 
ments in prices are yet to be made on 
some lines of hardware, notably in the 
heavier items in steel goods. 

The local hardware trade is more 
optimistic as to the outlook for spring 
and summer trade than at this time 
last year. One local jobbing house re- 
ports that its business in the first six 
weeks of 1922 showed an increase of 
about 20 per cent over the same period 
in 1921. This record was made in spite 
of the fact that prices on hardware are 
at least 20 per cent lower on the aver- 
age than last year. 

Collections are still reported unsatis- 
factory, one concern reporting that it 
has 8 per cent more unpaid accounts on 
its books, than at this time in 1921. 
Collections are reported as especially 
slow from the country district retailers. 

Automobile Accessories.—Trade is 
very quiet in all kinds of accessories, 
and this extends to tires and tubes. Re- 
ports are still current of coming reduc- 
tions in prices on both tires and tubes, 
but efforts to confirm these reports 
were futile. 


Jobbers quote from stocks, f.o.b. Pitts- 
Saree about as follows: Reliance me. 
No. $2.33; No. 2, $3.33, in lots of 12; 

C. Titan spark plugs, 65c. in lots up to io 
and 68c. in lots of from 10 to 100; Derf 
spark plugs, 96c. each for all sizes, 

less than 50; Champion X, 50c. each for 
less than 106, and 48c. each for over 100; 
Champion regular, 58c,. each for less than 
100, all sizes, and 56c. each for over 100. 


Axes.—Demand is slow and only for 
such goods as are absolutely needed, 
prices are reported as holding steady. 


Jobbers quote from stocks, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, as follows: First grade single bitted 
axes, handled, $21 per doz.; unhandled, $17 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, $26. 50 
per doz.; unhandled, $22.50 per doz.; ‘second 
a, axes, single bitted, handled, $19 per 

doz.; unhandled, $16 per doz.; double bitted, 
= iled, $24 per doz.; unhandled, $21 per 

Oz. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The demand con- 
tinues slow, buyers confining their 
orders to small lots to cover actual 
early needs. An item of interest to the 
trade is that the New York Central 
Railroad is in the market for upwards 
of 8000 kegs of track bolts bids for 
which went in about a week ago, but 
up to this writing no award has been 
made. For fair sized lots of nuts and 
bolts, prices and discounts are running 
about as follows: 


Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 70, 
10 and 10 per cent off list; machine bolts, 
small, cut threads, 70 and 10 per cent off 
list; machine bolts, larger and longer, 70 
and 10 per cent off list. Carriage bolts, 
ia. = in., smaller and shorter roll 
threads, 70 and 10 per cent off list; cut 
threads,-70 per cent off list; longer and 
larger sizes, 70 per cent off list; lag bolts, 
bd dig and 5 “¥ cent off list; plow bolts, 

2 and 3 heads, 60 and 10 per cent 
MP inet: other style heads, 20 per cent ex- 
tra; machine bolts, ¢ e.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. 
x 4 in., smaller and shorter, 65, 10 and 6 
per cent off list; larger and longer anes, 
65 and 10 per cent list; hot press 
or hex. blank nuts, $5.50 off list; hot 
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pressed nuts, tapped, $5.25 off list; C. 
and t. sq. or hex. blank nuts, $5.25 off tt ist; 
C.p.c. and t. sq. or hex. blank nuts, tapped, 
$5 off list; semi-finished hex. nuts., -in. 
to 9/16 in. ye 80, 10 and = Pg? cent 
off list; small sizes S. A. E., 80, 10 and 
10 per cent off list; 5% in. to 1 in. + Todos, 
U. S. S. and S. A.’E., 70, 10, 10 and 10 per 
cent off list; stove bolts in packages, 80, 
10 and 5 per cent off list; stove bolts in 
bulk, 80, 10 and 7% per cent off list; tire 
bolts, 65, 10 and 10 per cent off list; track 
bolts, carloads, 8c. to 3.25c. base; track 
bolts, less than mg 4c, to 4.25¢. 


Upset and hex. head screws, %-in. 


and under, 80 and 10 to 8 

cent off ig 9/16-in. to 

80, 10 and 10 per cent o: 

screws, %-in. and under, 80, 10 an 

per cent off list; 9/16-in. to %-in., 80, 10 
and 5 to 85 per cent off list. Milled square 
and hex. cap screws, all sizes, 75 and 10 to 
80 per cent off list. Milled set screws, all 
sizes, 70, 10 and 10 per cent off list. 3 


Cider Mills—Makers of cider mills 
have issued prices for this year showing 
a reduction over those in effect last 
year of about 10 per cent. Jobbers are 
now placing orders with the makers for 
next spring delivery. 

Glass.—Local dealers say they have 
noticed a very perceptible increase in 
trade since the recent reductions of 20 
to. 25 per cent was made in window 
glass. New building in the Pittsburgh 
district this year promises to be quite 
heavy and dealers are looking for an 
active demand for both plate and win- 
dow glass. 


Jobbers quote single strength, A. & B 85 
per cent off, double strength, A, se per cent 
off, and double strength, B, 87 per cent off. 


Hinges.—The Columbian Hardware 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has announced a 
reduction in prices on screen door 
hinges. 

Incubators.—Inquiries are now on 
the market for incubators and supplies 
for later delivery. Prices are about 
the same as last year, the Buckeye In- 
cubator Co., Springfield, Ohio, still 
quoting 30 per cent off list prices to the 
jobbing trade. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The low price 
of 1.40 cents reached on soft steel bars 
recently has increased the demand to 
considerable extent. It is claimed that 
prices of steel bars, based on present 
high costs, are lower now than before 
the war. Both jobbers and consumers 
are buying more freely, but as yet are 
not anticipating their needs very far 
ahead. The local demand for iron bars 
is quiet. 

We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 
1.50c. to 1.60c.; reinforcing bars rolled from 
billets, 1.50c. to 1.60c. base; ergy yd 
bars, rolled from old — 1.45¢. 1.50c. ; 

s 


refined iron bars, 2c. © 2.25c. in  sauleadl 
f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 


Razor Strops.—The Carborundum 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., has an- 
nounced an advance of about 124 per 
cent on its carborundum razor strops. 


Rivets.—The new demand for rivets 
is reported fairly active, with prices 
holding firm. Makers of rivets say 
that until they get lower costs in raw 
materials, there is not likely to be any 
lower prices on rivets. For fairly large 
lots prices are as follows: 

Large structural and ship rivets, $2.25; 


large boiler rivets, $2.35; small rivets, 70, 
i and 10 to 70, 10, 10 and 5 per cent off 


Sheets.—A little better demand is 
reported on black and_ galvanized 
sheets, mills stating that orders are 
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more plentiful, but they are still smal] 
in volume and represent only the early 
needs of consumers. There is still some 
doubt in the minds of the consuming 
trade as to whether present prices on 
sheets, these being 2.25 cents for ‘blue 
annealed, 3 cents for 28-gage black and 
4 cents for 28-gage galvanized, can be 
maintained. However, up to this time 
these prices are holding quite firm, and 
with the beginning of spring, the de- 
mand for sheets will no doubt be better, 
as a good deal of new building work in 
which sheets are used, will be started. 
Sheet mills are operating from 65 to 
70 per cent of normal capacity, and say 
they have a fair amount of business 
ahead on their books. 

Jobbers continue to quote sheets for de- 
livery from stock, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as fol- 
lows: Blue annealed sheets, 2.75c. to 3c.; 
No. 28 gage Bessemer black sheets, 3.25¢. 
to ‘ 50c., and No. 28 gage galvanized, 4.25c. 
to 4.50c. in small lots from store. Prices 
quoted depend largely on the size of the 
order. 

Tin Plate.—This is the one item in 
the steel trade that stands at the head 
of the list as regards demand, and ac- 
tivity of the mills. The American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. is running at 80 to 85 
per cent, and the independents at about 
70 to 75 per cent of capacity. The Mc- 
Keesport Tin Plate Co., the largest in- 
dependent tin plate makers in the coun- 
try, was operating all of its forty-four 
hot tin mills last week: The new de- 
mand for tin plate is not heavy, but 
the present activity is explained by the 
fact that large consumers, like the tin 
can makers, and also the makers of 
food containers, are specifying freely 
against their contracts, The base prices 
of bright tin plate remains at $4.75 per 
box, f. o. b. Pittsburgh, and this price 
is reported as holding firm. 

The demand for terne plate used for 
roofing purposes is also quite heavy, 
and the outlook is regarded as good. 

Prices of terne plates, i as follows: 8- 
Ib. coating, 200- + og package: Pd 
lb. coating, I. C., te coating, I 
$11.80; 20-lb. BT sg Le: $13; _ Ib. oan 
ing, I. C., $14.25; 30-Ib. Scatinn, t . C., $15.- 
i 35-Ib. coating, I. C., $16.25; hag Ib. coat- 

I. C., $17.25 per package, all f.o.b. 
Pittebarsh, freight added to point of de- 
livery. 

Sad Irons.—The Colebrookdale Iron 
Co., Colebrookdale, Pa., announces an 
advance of 10 cents per set on Mrs. 
Potts’ sad irons. 


Wire Products.—Local makers of wire 
and wire nails report that new inquiries 
have been more active in the past two 
or three weeks than at any time for 
months, At the same time, the amount 
of new business being entered is re- 
latively small, jobbers and consumers 
evidently placing some faith in current 
reports that prices on wire products 
may be reduced in the near future 
about $5 per ton. If this reduction 
should be made, it would put the price 
of wire nails at $2.25 base and plain 
annealed wire at $2 per 100-lb., the 
present recognized price of wire nails 
being $2.50 base, and plain wire $2.25 
per 100-Ib, However, we can note that 
large buyers have lately been able to 
place orders for wire nails at $2.40 base 
per keg, and plain wire at $2.15 per 
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100-lb. We'note there is quite a heavy 
export demand for both wire nails and 
wire, local mills reporting they are 
making quite good sized shipments to 
Japan and other foreign countries. 


Jobbers quote from stock, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, as follows: Wire nails, $2.75 base 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
538 Guardian Bldg., 
Cleveland, Feo. 18. 


_ jobbing trade reports a little im- 
provement in orders. Builders’ 
hardware is in very good demand and 
the building outlook for the present 
year is quite satisfactory. Locally con- 
siderable work is coming out in spite 
of an uncertainty regarding the wage 
situation. Present wage scales in the 
building trades expire April 1, and the 
adoption of new scales is now under 
consideration. It is hoped that an 
agreement will be reached so that a 
repetition of the strike that tied up 
building work in this city last year will 
be avoided. Activity in the building 
field is also reflected in a good demand 
for bath room equipment and other 
plumbers’ supplies. 

Manufacturing plants in many lines, 
particularly in the automotive field, are 
getting busier, and this has resulted 
in a better demand for mill supplies. 
Retailers are still following a conserva- 
tive attitude in buying seasonable mer- 
chandise for future delivery, although 
a few lines are moving fairly well. Con- 
siderable activity has sprung up in re- 
frigerators. Retailers generally have 
béen withholding refrigerator orders 
and few were sold for the coming sea- 
son up to the past week or two. 

Prices still show a downward ten- 
dency, a number of reductions being 
made during the week, the most im- 
portant being on nails and wire. Job- 
bers report that collections as a rule are 
very satisfactory. 

Automobile Tires and Accessories.— 
Some activity is developing in tires 
and tubes and jobbers have commenced 
to ship early spring orders. The de- 
mand for accessories is light. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Cleveland: Miller Falls No. 145 Jacks, $4.75. 
Reliable jacks, No. 1, $2.33; No. 2, $3.33, in 
lots of 12; Derf spark plugs, 96c. each for 
all sizes in lots less than 50; Champion X 
Spark plugs, 45c. each for less than 100 and 
48c. each for over 100; Champion regular 
53c. each for less than 100, ail sizes 50c. 
each for over 100. 

Axes—The axe market is rather 
quiet and prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote, f.o.b. Cleveland; First 
grade single bitted axes, handled, $21 per 
doz.; unhandled, $17 per doz.; double bitted 
axes, handled, $26.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$22.50 per doz.; second grade axes, single 
bitted, handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, 
$16 per oz.; double bitted, handled, $24 
per doz.; unhandled, $21 per doz. 


Adzes.—A price reduction of 10 per 
cent has been made on one line of 
house and ship carpenters’ adzes. 


Boilers.—Jobbers say there is still an 
uncertainty as to present prices on 
heating boilers owing to the recent 
changes in ratings, lists and discounts. 
Until this price situation is cleared up 
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per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, in- 
cluding large head barbed roofing nails, 
taking an advance over this price of $1.25, 
and shorter than 1 in., $1.75; bright Bes- 
semer and basic wire, $2.50 r 100 Ib.; 
annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, ; 
vanized wire, $3; galvanized barbe 

$3.25; galvanized fence _ staples, ; 
painted barbed wire, $2.75; polished fence 
staples, $1.75; cement coated nails, per 
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they are quoting the old prices on boil- 
ers they still have in stock. 

Bolts and Nuts.—A slight reduction 
has been made in stove bolts, but their 
prices are unchanged. Sales are rather 
light. 

Jobbers quote, f.o.b. Cleveland: Large 
and small machine bolts, cut thread, 65 and 
5 per cent off list; carriage bolts, large and 


small, cut thread, 65 per cent off list; stove 
bolts, 80, 10 and 10 per cent off list. 


Barbed Wire.—Spring buying has not 
yet commenced to any extent and or- 
ders are light. Prices are unchanged. 


Jobbers quote, f.o.b. Cleveland, as fol- 
lows Galvanized barbed wire, “catch 
weight” spools, $3.65 per 100 Ibs.; 80 rod 
spools, $3.25 for cattle wire, $3.50 for hog 
wire and $2.59 for American special. For 
mill shipment jobbers quote galvanized 
barbed wire at $3.50 per 100 Ibs. for less 
ag car load lots and $3.25 for car load 
ots. 


Corrugated Steel Fasteners.—Prices 
on corrugated steel fasteners have de- 
clined from 25 to 40 per cent. Cleve- 
land jobbers quote these fasteners at 
75 and 10 per cent off list for fasteners 
with plain edges and 65 and 10 per cent 
for fasteners with corrugated edges. 


Chalk Lines.—A price reduction of 
20 per cent has been made on masons’ 
chalk lines. 

Coping Saws.—Jobbers’ prices on No. 
100 common coping saws have been re- 
duced from $2.50 to $2 per dozen. 

Dampers.—A price reduction of about 
10 per cent has been made on stove 
pipe dampers. Jobbers quote 6-in. 
dampers at $1.20 per dozen and 8-in. 
dampers at $2.75 per dozen. 

Farm Bells.—A price reduction of 20 
per cent has been made on farm bells. 
Jobbers quote No. 3 bells at $4.50 each. 

Fence.—The demand for fence for 
spring shipment is beginning to show a 
little life. Prices are guaranteed 1 ntil 
June 22. 


Cleveland jobbers quote field fence, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, at 68 per cent off list for car 
lots for mill shipment and 67 per cent off 
list for less than car lots and ornamental 
wire fence at 50 to 50 and 5 per cent off list. 


Floor Hinges.—The Shelby Spring 
Hinge Co., Shelby, Ohio, has reduced 
prices 10 per cent on its Shelby Chief 
line of floor hinges. These are now 
quoted by jobbers at 75 per cent off 
list. 

Disinfectants and Fly Sprays.—Job- 
bers have commenced to take orders 
for these items for spring shipment and 
report a fairly active demand. 

Galvanized Ware.—A price reduction 
of 10 per cent has been made on galvan- 
ized watering pots. Jobbers quote 10- 
qt. watering pots as $7.50 per dozen. 
The demand for galvanized ware shows 
an improvement. Other prices are un- 
changed. 

Jobbers quote, f.o.b. Cleveland: Galva- 
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count keg, $2.25 to $2.35; these prices being 
subject to the usual advance for the 
smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight 
added to point of delivery, terms 60 days, 
net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. 
Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 68 to 
70% per cent off list for carload lots, 67 to 
69 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 66 to 
68 D ond cent for small lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


nized tubs with wringer attachment; No. 1, 
$7.25 per doz.; No. 2, $8.25 per doz.; No. 3 
$9.25 per doz. Heavy Red Band tubs, No. 
1, $13.75 per doz.; No. 2, $15.50 per doz.; 
No. 3, $17.25 per doz. Standard pails, 10- 
qt., $2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 per doz.; 
14-qt., $2.75 per doz.; 16-qt., $3.40 per doz. 

Gas Ranges and Hot Plates.—Job- 
bers are now taking orders for gas 
ranges and hot plates for early spring 
delivery and report a_ satisfactory 


volume of sales. 


Iron Hollow Ware.—A price reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent has been made on 
iron hollow ware, including pots, spid- 
ers, kettles, etc. 


Handles.—Handles are in_ rather 
light demand, with prices steady and 
unchanged. 

Jobbers quote, f.0.b. Cleveland: Hickory 
axe handles, single and double bitted, best 
grade, $5 per doz.; XXX grade, $4.35 per 
doz.; XX grade, $3.60 per doz.; X grade 
$3 per doz. 

American Fork & Hoe Co.’s wood “D’” 
shovel, spade and scoop handles, X grade, 
$6 per doz.; malleable “‘D’’ grade manure 
fork and spading fork handles, $5 per doz.; 
X grade, long shovel spading handles, $4.50 
per doz.; hay and manure fork handles, X 
grade, 4-ft., $3.15 per doz.; 4%-ft., $3.60 
per doz.; XX grade, 4-ft., $4.25 per doz.; 
4%-ft., $4.60 per doz. 

Lawn Mowers.—There is still some 
demand for lawn mowers, although the 
buying for spring shipment is almost 
over. Jobbers are now making ship- 
ments on spring orders. 


Nails and Wire—The demand for 
nails has improved as compared with 
the previous few weeks. Prices are the 
same as a week ago. Local jobbers have 
reduced prices 25 cents a keg on nails 
for stock shipment and have made cor- 
responding reductions in wire prices. 
Prices on nails for mill shipment are 
rather irregular. These price changes 
are apparently due to the recent adop- 
tion of arbitrary differentials on wire 
products made by the American Steel 
& Wire Co., a 10 cent differential tak- 
ing the place of the 21 cent freight rate 
from Pittsburgh to Cleveland that had 
been added to the selling price, and to 
outside competition. 


Cleveland Jobbers quote as follows: Nails, 
less than car lots, stock shipment, $2.75 per 
keg; same for mill shipment, $2.60 to $2.75; 
car lots mill shipment, $2.50; No. 9 annealed 
wire, $2.50 per 100 Ibs.; No. 9 galvanized 
wire, $3 per 100 Ibs.; cement coated nails, 
$2.25 per 100 Ibs. 


Oil Cook Stoves.—Orders already 
booked for oil cook stoves for spring 
delivery represent a fair volume of 
business. No change in prices has been 
recorded. 

Jobbers quote oil cook stoves, f.o.b. Cleve- 
land, as follows: Harvard, 2-burner, $10.85: 
3-burner, $14.25; 4-burner, $18.20. Cabinet 
pipe, 2-burner, $14.35; 3-burner, $18.50; 
4-burner, $24.20. 

Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth.— 
These items are quiet at present, as 


retailers have generally placed their or- 
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ders, and not much activity is expected 
until repeat orders begin to come in. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote as follows for mill ship- 
ment or for shipment from stock, f.o.b. 
Cleveland: Poultry netting, galvanized after 
weaving, 50 and 5 per cent discount; black 
wire cloth, 12 mesh, $1.90 to $1.95 per 100 
sq. ft.; galvanized, $2.40 per 100 sq. ft.; 
bronze wire cloth, 14 mesh, $6.75 per 109 
sq. ft, 

Refrigerators——Salesmen for job- 
bing houses are now getting a fair 
volume of orders for refrigerators for 
early spring delivery. As a rule re- 
tailers have been withholding their pur- 
chases and sales before the first of the 
year were very light. 

Rope.—Rope is in fairly good demand 
for spring shipment. Prices are sta- 
tionary. 

Cleveland jobbers quote manila rope at 
17%c. per Ib. for mill shipment and 18%c. 
per lb. for shipment from stock; best 
quality sisal rope 15c. per Ib. for mili ship- 
ment and 15%c. for shipment from stock. 


Steel Sheets.—The sheet market is 
quiet and both mill and warehouse 
prices are firm and unchanged 


Jobbers quote, f.o.b. Cleveland: No. 28 
black sheets at 3.75c.; No. 28 galvanized 
sheets at 4.75c. and No. 10 blue annealed 
sheets at 3.10c. 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
3725 Colfax Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 18. 


ETAIL hardware dealers. gener- 
ally express themselves as being 
well pleased with the volume of busi- 
ness in February, and report that sales 
are holding up well in what is usually 
the dullest period of the year. This 
fact tends to show that conditions are 
now definitely on the mend and that 
the volume of sales will continue to im- 
prove. There should be a decided im- 
provement within a month when the 
spring season opens. 

Jobbers advise that while dealers are 
not ordering in large lots many orders 
are being received for spring goods. 
Jobbers on the whole are carrying only 
a minimum stock and should anything 
like a real lively business set in there 
will undoubtedly be difficulty in ob- 
taining immediate delivery on many 
lines. 

It will be noted that the present re- 
port contains many new and more sea- 
sonable items while the quotations on 
strictly winter goods are omitted. 


Axes.—There is only a very light de- 
mand for axes at this writing. Prices 
remain as for some time past. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Single bit, $14.50; double bit, 
$19.50 base weights. 


Builders’ Hardware.—While actual 
sales for immediate delivery are few 
at this time, the outlook for a big sea- 
son as soon as construction work 
starts never was brighter, and each 
day shows a continued improvement in 
the prospects. Indications are that 
this will be one of the best years in 
builders’ hardware that this locality 
has seen. 

Brads.—There is a fairly steady de- 
mand for brads at this time which is 
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Stove Pipe and Elbows.—A_ good 
volume of business is being booked in 
stove pipe and elbows for fall ship- 
ment. 


Shovels.—Sales of shovels have fallen 
off somewhat, but jobbers have already 
booked a good volume of orders for 
spring shipment. 

Jobbers quote shovels, f.o.b. Cleveland, 
as follows: No. 2 size, 4th grade, $12 per 
dozen: No. 2 size, 2nd grade, $13.50 per 
dozen; No. 2 size, Ist grade, $17 per dozen. 

Stove Boards.—Since the recent price 
reduction sales of stove boards for fall 
shipment have been very good. 


Cleveland jobbers quote: 26-in. square 
stove boards at $11 per doz. for wood lined 
and $6.20 for paper lined; 36-in. square 
boards at $14.95 per doz. for wood lined and 
$8.20 per doz. for paper lined; 20 x 30-in. 
oblong boards, $11.65 per doz. for wood 
lined and $7.20 per doz. for paper lined; 
24 x 36-in. oblong boards, $13.85 per doz. 
for wood lined and $8.55 per doz. for 
paper lined. 

Sash Cord.—The demand for sash 
cord is better than it has been for 
some time. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: No. 8 sash 
cord common, 38c. per pound; standard, 
40c. per pound; Sampson, 60c. per pound. 


Screw Drivers.—A price reduction of 
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expected to improve rapidly. Prices re- 
main unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
Twin Cities: Brads in bulk, 75 
in 1-lb. packages, 75 per cent. 

Bolts.—There is some improvement 
in the demand for bolts as manufac- 
turing conditions improve, but the 
total volume of business is not large. 
Prices are the same. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Small carriage bolts, 60-10 
per cent; large carriage bolts, 60 per cent; 
small machine bolts, 60-10-10 per cent; 
large machine bolts, 60-5 per cent; stove 
bolts, 80 per cent; lag screws, 65 per cent. 

Churns.—Dealers have been getting 
stocks in shape for spring trade, but 
there is very little retail demand yet. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Belle, barrel type, churns, 
40-5 per cent from list. 

Clipping and Shearing Machines.— 
Dealers should now be getting stocks 
in shape as it is only a matter of a few 
weeks when season will be at its 
height. An average amount of busi- 
ness should develop. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: No. 1 Stewart hand ¢tipper, 
365 | Stewart No. 8 hand shearing machine, 


stocks, f.o.b. 
-10 per cent; 


Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—Sales in a retail way are very 
light. A good spring and summer busi- 
ness is to be expected. Prices remain 
as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
— Cities: Eaves trough, 28 ga., 5-in., 
lap joint, single bead, $4.50 per 100 o-3 
3-in. conductor pipe, 28 ga., corrugated, 
ti per 100 ft.; elbows, 3- in., corrugated, 

1.63 per doz. 

Files.—There is some improvement 
in the demand for files although total 
sales are not large. Prices remain un- 
changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities : Nicholson files, 60-5 per cent; 
Arcade files, 70-2% per cent; Disston files, 
70-10 per cent. 
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10 to 15 per cent has been made on 
Champion screw drivers. 


Screws.—Prices on wood screws have 
again been marked down, the present 
reduction being approximately 10 per 
cent. The demand is steady. 


Jobbers quote screws as follows, f.0.b, 
Cleveland: Flat head, bright, 80, 10 ang 
5 per cent off list; round head, blued, 82, 
5 and 5 per cent off list; round head, nickel, 
72%, 5 and 5 per cent off list; round head, 
brass, 77/2 and 5 per cent off list. 

Washing Machines.—Sales of electric 
washing machines are fair. Jobbers 
are inclined to believe that there will 


be no further price reductions. 


Paints and Varnishes.—Linseed oil 
has advanced 10 cents per gal. since our 
last report, but turpentine has de. 
clined slightly. There are reports of 
a probable advance in white lead. Sales 
of paints have improved as many re- 
tailers are placing spring orders. 

Jobbers quote, f.o.b. Cleveland, as fol- 
lows: Best quality mixed paints, $2.60 per 
gal, for colors and $2.75 for white; linseed 
oil, 95c. per gal. for raw and 97c. for boiled 
oil in barrel lots; turpentine, $1.09% per 
gal. in barrel lots; white lead 12%c. per bb, 
in 109 lb. kegs; 10 per cent off for 500 Ib. 
— and 10 and 4 per cent off for ton 
ots. 


Galvanized Ware.—Jobbers _ report 
an improvement in the demand for gal- 
vanized ware in preparation for spring 
trade. The retail sales continue to be 
of only fair volume. No changes in 
price have been noted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin. Cities: Cpivenieed tubs, No. 1, $6.10 
per doz.; No. $6.56; No. 3, $8; heavy 
xalvanized No. sf ; No. 2, "$13 No. 3, 
$15; Standard . gaivanined pails, 
$2.15; 12-qt., 14-qt., $340: 16-qt. 
stock "pails, heavy, $6; 18-qt., 7.35. 

Glass and Putty.—The demand for 
glass and putty is of small volume as 
is usual at this season. There has 
been a decline in price since the last 
report. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
Twin Cities: Single strength glass, 84 per 
cent; double strength glass, 85 per cent. 
Putty in 50-lb. drums, $4.40 per cwt.; 25-lb. 
drums, $4.55 per cwt. 


Ice Cream Freezers.—There is, of 
course, no retail demand as yet; these 
prices being given for the retailers 
guidance. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: White Mountain freezers, 4-qt., 
$4.13; 8-qt., $6.75. 


Lawn Mowers.—There is no retail 
demand, the following quotations being 
given for information only at this 
time. 


stocks, f.0.b. 


We ites: from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin ities: Philadelphia lawn mowers, 
styles 0 per cent from list; 
styles and 25 per cent from list; 
Riverside ball bearing, 16-in., $8.35 each. 


Milk Cans.—There is a_ certain 
amount of business being done right 
along in this line, but the usual spring 
demand has not yet manifested itself. 
Prices are as follows: 


We auote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: Railroad milk cans, 5- 
$2.35 .85 each; 8-gal., $2.90 each; 10-gal., $ 05 
ach 


Nails.—The demand for nails re- 
mains very satisfactory for this season 
of the year, with prospects of an un- 
usually large volume of business 45 
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soon as construction work gets under 
way. Prices remain as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Standard wire nails, $3.60 
base; cement coated nails, $2.80 base. 


Paints.—While some paints are be- 
ing sold for inside work the total vol- 
ume of sales is small. Demand should 
open up with the next few weeks. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: First grade house paint, $2.50 
per gal.; second grade house paint, $1.75 
per gal.; white lead, $11.13 per cwt. 


Paper.—There is very little retail 
demand for building papers just at 
this season. An unusually good de- 
mand is expected later in the year. 
Prices are unchanged. 


We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: No. 2 tarred felt, $2.57 per 
ewt.; string felt, $1.42 per cwt.; red rosin 
sheathing, $0.19 per cwt. 


Planters.—There is no retail demand 
at the present time in this line and 
item is included in report for informa- 
tion only. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Acme potato planters, $9.75; 
Acme corn planters, $9.75. 


Poultry Netting.—No retail demand 
has as yet developed in this line. It 
will be noted that prices are somewhat 
lower than last season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Hexagon poultry netting, 55 
per cent from standard lists. 


Rope.—There is some slight improve- 
ment in the demand for rope. Prices 
remain as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, 
Twin Cities: Pure manila rope, 19%4c. per 
ib.; pure sisal rope, 16%44c. per Ib. 

Sandpaper.—There is a fairly satis- 
factory demand for sandpaper at this 
time, which is expected to improve 
rapidly from now on. Prices remajn 
as for some time past. 


Washington News 
(Continued from page 81) 


and who through the medium of the 
associations are brought into personal 
contact with each other. Therefore, the 
expression of the view that the things 
enumerated by you, with the exceptions 
stated may be done lawfully is only ten- 
tative, and if in the actual practice of 
any of them it shall develop that com- 
petition is suppressed or prices are 
materially. enhanced, this Department 
must treat such a practice as it treats 
any other one which is violative of the 
Anti-Trust Act.” 


Hoover Amends Question Six 


In a short rejoinder Mr. Hoover 
acknowledged the force of the Attorney 
General’s observations concerning ques- 
tion six, and confessed that the inter- 
togatory was “unhappily worded.” 

- “Question six,” he said, “clearly re- 
lates to trade promotion, through co- 
operative advertising, in which certain 
trade slogans are used, such as ‘Made in 
Grand Rapids,’ which was adopted by 
the furniture manufacturers at that 
furniture center. Generally, activities 
covered in question (6) are conducted 
by a trade association in a given local 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grade No. 1, at $7.20 per 
ream; second grade, No. 1, at $6.50 per 
ream; No. 1 garnet paper, $15 per ream. 

Sash Cord.—There is very little ac- 
tivity in the local retail market. Con- 
tractors are, however, becoming in- 
terested in their spring requirements. 
Prices remain as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grades, 65c. per lb.; ordi- 
nary grades, 36c. per Ib. 

Sash Weights.—Jobbers’ stocks are 
not large but well assorted. Retail de- 
mand just at this time is light. Prices 
remain as for some time past. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Twin Cities: $2.20 per cwt. 

Screen Doors and Window Screens.— 
There is of course no retail demand as 
yet. Prices are given at this time for 
dealers’ guidance. 


We uote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Twin Cities: Common screen doors, 2-8 x 
6-8, $20.95 per doz.; fancy screen doors, 
2-8 x 6-8, $35.40 per doz.; Sherwood ad- 
justable window screens, 24-in., $7.05 per 
doz.; Wabash extension, 24-in., $6.20 per 
doz. 


Screws.—The demand for screws re- 
mains of fair volume, which is expected 
to improve rapidly from now on. 
Prices show no further change since 
the last report. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Flat head bright screws, 85-5 
per cent; round head blued screws, 82% 
per cent; flat head japanned screws, 774 
per cent; flat head brass screws, 80-5 per 
cent; round head brass screws, 77% per 
cent. 


Solder.—The demand for solder con- 
tinues to be of fairly satisfactory vol- 
ume. Prices are the same. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Half and half selder, 23%c. 


per 


Steel Sheets.—There is very little if 


f.o.b. 





community. An organization at Chi- 
cago advertises for its entire member- 
ship, which includes every line of com- 
mercial endeavor in Chicago, that the 
city is the great central market. It is 
co-operative advertising of this class 
that tends to promote trade extension 
in given lines or collected lines of 
industry. 

“Certain of the trade associations, 
however, do devise trade-marks, not for 
use by all members, but for individual 
members. It is a well-known fact that 
when some manufacturer or producer 
is fortunate enough to select a trade- 
mark that appeals to the public it 
becomes a great aid in selling his com- 
modity, and, as a result, it is well- 
advertised until it becomes a household 
word. Other producers or manufactur- 
ers of the same kind of an article, in 
order to take advantage of this situa- 
tion, will devise a trade-name or trade- 
mark as near to that of the successful 
competitor as he thinks he can go and 
still escape suit under the trade-mark 
or unfair competition laws. 


Should Devise Distinctive Trade-Marks 


“The activities of a trade association 
regarding trade-marks to which I re- 
ferred in my letter relate to the 
straightening out of instances of unfair 
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any improvement in the outlook for de- 
mand in steel sheets, sales being at a 
very low point. Prices show no 
change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: 28 gage galvanized sheets, 
$5.25 per cwt.; 28 gage black sheets, $4.25. 

Tacks.—There is a rather light de- 
mand for tacks just at this time. Prices 
for immediate delivery are as follows: 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: American cut, oz., 60c. per 
doz. packages; tinned carpet, 8 oz., 60c.; 
blued carpet, 8 oz., 65c.; double point, 
11 oz., 36c. 


Tin Plate—The demand for tin 
plate remains of fair volume only. 
Prices remain as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Furnace Coke, 1CL, 20 x 23, 
$13.55 ; roofing tin 1C, 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, 
$13.50. 

Wheelbarrows.—There is practically 
no retailed demand for barrows at this 
time. Prices remain as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Wood stave, fully bolted, $36 
per doz.; No. 1 tubular steel, $6.35 each; 
No. 1 garden, $5.40 each. 

Wire Cloth.—While there is no retail 
demand dealers are preparing for their 
spring stocks, if they have not already 
done so. Prices do not show much re- 
duction from last season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Black, 12 x 12 mesh, $2.10 per 
100 sq. ft.; Alumina, 12 x 12 mesh, $2.40 
per 100 sq. ft. 


Wire.—The spring demand for wire 
has not as yet opened up, but a fairly 
satisfactory volume of business is ex- 
pected. Prices remain as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Barbed wire, painted cattle, 
80-rod spools, $3.07; galvanized cattle, 
$3.46; painted hog wire, $3.28: galvanized 
hog wire, $3.70; smooth black annealed, 
No. 9, $3.35 per cwt.; smooth galvanized 
annealed, No. 9, $3.85 per cwt. 


competition or infringement as between 
the members by undertaking to design 
trade-marks for the individual mem- 
bers of the association making the same 
product that would absolutely prevent 
confusion on the part of the public as 
to the producet or manufacturer of the 
given article, and, at the same time, 
remove all claim of infringement or 
unfair competition. In other words, the 
trade-mark activity referred to was 
that of making the trade-marks of each 
individual member distinctive, instead 
of common. You may, therefore, con- 
sider the part of my question (6) re- 
ferred to in your letter as eliminated 
from the question, and that the ques- 
tion was really intended to cover the 
matters stated herein. With this ex- 
planation, I feel sure you will agree 
with me that our views on the matters 
presented are in complete accord.” 

Some sarcastic individual is likely 
to arise and call attention to the fact 
that this correspondence does not solve 
all the modern business man’s problems 
as to how closely he can work to the 
line and still keep out of jail. To the 
fair-minded manufacturer or merchant, 
however—and especially to the execu- 
tives of the big trade associations—Mr. 
Hoover’s questions and Mr. Daugherty’s 
replies will be most welcome. 
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In the Morning’s Mail 


Nicholson File Elects Officers 


Samuel M. Nicholson was re-elected 
president and genera] manager, Nichol- 
son File Co., Providence, R. I., at the 
annual stockholders’ meeting held re- 
cently. Paul C. Nicholson is vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer; Ernest S. Craig, 
secretary and assistant general man- 
ager; Henry W. Harman, assistant 
treasurer and cashier; Albert J. Dana, 
assistant treasurer; Augustus E. Saun- 
ders, assistant secretary and manager 
of credits; Wallace L. Pond, domestic 
sales manager; S. Foster Hunt, foreign 
sales manager; and Robert W. Hath- 
away, assistant to the president. 


Foster-Stevens Changes 


J. D. Holmes, who has been in charge 
of the retail floor of the Foster-Stevens 
& Co., hardware, at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has resigned. Mr. Holmes is tak- 
ing a two months’ rest after fifteen 
years continuous service and expects to 
make a new connection when his health 
permits it. Bryce B. Myers succeeds 
Mr. Holmes as floor manager of the 
store. H. B. Baxter, for forty years 
city salesman for Foster-Stevens & Co., 
Grand Rapids, has been retired on a 
pension. 


Drury with American Wringer 

Elliot D. Drury, formerly connected 
with the sales department, Greenfield 
Tap & Die Corporation, Greenfield, 
Mass., is now assistant sales manager, 
of the American Wringer Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I. 


Gillette Razor Earnings 


The 1921 report of the Gillette Safety 
Razor Co. shows net earnings before 
taxes of $7,008,564, contrasted with 
$6,803,407 in 1920. Earnings for 1921 
were equal to $28.03 a share, whereas 
in 1920 the company earned $27.21 a 
share. 


George W. Blake Dies 


George W. Blake, president of the 
Buckeye Aluminum Co., Wooster, Ohio, 
died Feb. 6, following an operation for 
appendicitis. 


New Head for Washing Machine 
Association 


At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Washing Machine 
Manufacturers, held recently in Chi- 
cago, the following officers were elected: 
J. L. Fellows, president; W. A. Carson, 
first vice-president; S. H. Altorfer, sec- 
ond vice-president; George Thornton, 


third vice-president; E. B. Seitz, sec- 
retary, and W. H. Voss, treasurer. 

J. L. Fellows, the new president, is 
one of the pioneers in the electric wash- 
ing machine field, having been con- 
nected with the Grinnell Washing Ma- 
chine Co., who have made the Laundry 
Queen line of washers for the past four- 
teen years. 

Mr. Fellows is a graduate from Grin- 
nell College and left college to enlist in 
the Spanish-American War, is ex- 
president of the Grinnell Country Club, 

















J. L. Fellows 


a member of the K. P. and Elks Lodge, 
and is now active president of the Grin- 
nell Kiwanis Club. He is a man of 
broad vision and has the general inter- 
est of the Electric Washing Machine 
Manufacturers always before him. 





National Machine Co. Meeting 


The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the National Machine Co., 
Hartford, Conn., was held at the office of 
that company, Church St. and Wethers- 
field Station, Wethersfield, Conn., on 
Monday, Feb. 20, at 2 p. m., to elect 
directors for the ensuing year, and to 
transact any other business proper to 
come before said meeting. 


H. W. Roe Incorporates 


The H. W. Roe Roofing & Sheet Metal 
Co., Zanesville, Ohio, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000 
by H. W. Roe, H. F. Drumm and others 
and will engage in roofing, spouting and 
sheet metal work. 


Tinker with American Chain 


A. M. Tinker, associated with the 
Bigelow & Dowse Co., Boston, for the 
last six years, and, during the past two 
years, assistant purchasing agent and 
assistant to Franklin M. Miller, has ac- 
cepted the position of office manager, 
American Chain Co., 132 High Street, 
Boston. 


Arthur L. Johnson to Visit 
America 


Arthur L. Johnson, chairman and 
managing director of Rd. Johnson, 
Clapham & Morris, Ltd., 24 Lever 
Street, Manchester, England, and 1 
Basinghall Street, London, E. C. 2, ete., 
hardware merchants, wire manufac- 
turers, etc., is leaving for the United 
States and Canada on the SS. “Olym- 
pic” on March 22, accompanied by his 
personal assistant A. W. Shaw. Mr. 
Johnson states that he would be glad to 
hear from manufacturers of all kinds 
of hardware and general ironware with 
a view to selling their products at the 
many establishments of their company 
in the British Isles. Communications 
may be sent to the office of the com- 
pany at Manchester, England, before 
their sailing, or after March 29, 
care of Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co., 59 
Wall Street, New York. 


Kinskern with H. D. Smith 


H. P. Kinskern has resigned as sec- 
cretary of Clark, Witbeck Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., to become sales manager 
for H. D. Smith & Co., Plantsville, Conn. 
Mr. Kinskern will assume his new 
duties about March 1, succeeding the 
late Louis Schmitt. 


Death of George A. Ohl 


George A. Ohl, Sr., founder of Geo. 
A. Ohl & Co., founders and machinists, 
Newark, N. J., died recently. 


Newton Heads Acme Sales 


John T. Newton has taken full charge 
of the sales department of the Acme 
Bevel & Mfg. Co., Archbold, Ohio. This 
will give Mr. Waldvogel, president, an 
opportunity to devote his time entirely 
to matters pertaining to production. 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., South- 
ington, Conn., have added four new 
silent salesmen to their line of litho- 
graphed counter display fixtures. These 
displays have been designed for four 
different lines: hammers, pipe wrenches, 
pliers, and adjustable angle wrenches. 
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HAT the hardware in each box 

is quality hardware—McKinney 
made. Pry open a box and have a 
look at it. 


Sometimes people are a little 
afraid of “sets” of things. They 
have a sort of sneaking idea that 
anything that comes in a set is— 
well, just a little inferior in quality. 


McKINNEY But there’s nothing like that in 
Hinges and Butts the McKinney Garage Sets. No 
and Hardware customer in buying one of these 


les + anc Maliageee complete sets need have the slightest 
and track, door bolts fear that he isn’t getting the best 
and latches, shelf garage hardware he could possibly 
brackets, window and buy. 
screen hardware, And you need not have the slight- 
eer ar ner ee est hesitation in telling your cus- 
nuk dal tomers that they will be more than 
, pleased with everything in the box. 


Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. 





No shoveling of snow is necessary if 
garage doors open in. Call this to your 
customer’s attention. 


~ Dont forget this 
point about McKinney Garage Sets 


If you are not handling these 
garage sets you are missing some- 
thing mighty good. The idea is, 
briefly, a complete set of McKinney 
Garage Door Hardware packed in 
a box, everything from track to 
screws. You let your customer pick 
out the kind of door he wants and 
hand him the box that goes with 
that kind of door. Saves time and 
trouble for you and for the customer. 
And pleases everybody. 


The customer selects the kind of 
door he wants from your McKinney 
Garage Hardware Set Book. If you 
haven’t a copy, send for one. It con- 
tains pictures and plans for all kinds 
of garage doors as well as reproduc- 
tions of the hardware itself. Write 
today. No charge, 


MCKINNEY 
Complete Garage Door Sets 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


Export Representation 












































For the Camping or Picnic 
Party 


For the motorist on a camping tour 
or picnic party the Campfire Grub Stake 
will be a great help. It is made by the 
Campfire Mfg. Co., Room 1036, Boat- 
men’s Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. This 
device consists of a steel stake made in 
two sections, and cooking racks and 
hooks. 

The lower part of the stake is driven 
in the ground and the desired rack 
placed over the upper portion of the 
stake which is then put over the part 
in the ground. On the racks a pot or 
frying pan may be placed. The hook is 
useful for a tea kettle. Thus one fire 
will cook all the desired foods and 


Campfire Grub Stake 


necessaries for the successful outdoor 
meal. 

The Campfire Grub Stake may be 
quickly dismantled and placed in the 
tool box of a car or in any other con- 
venient place. The racks and hooks 
may be moved up or down at will to 
suit particular needs. 


Pressure Cooker Electrically 
Operated 


The Sechrist Pressure Cooker, made 
by the Albert Sechrist Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Col., is said to be the first pressure cook- 
er to operate by electricity. In general 
appearances this new model is like other 
Sechrist models. The main difference 
is that it uses electric current for heat. 
A patented heating unit is used and 
the plug located at the base of the 
cooker has an arrangement for control- 
ing the amount of current to be used. 
Three ranges are available—high, me- 
dium and low. A pressure gage at the 
top tells when the proper steam pres- 
sure arrives. Two cups of water placed 
in the cooker are sufficient. 

The company advises that proper 
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pressure of twenty pounds be gotten 
with the governing plug set “high,” 
then the plug may be turned to me- 
dium or low as long. as the pressure 
keeps up. A safety valve of unusual 
design prevents excessive pressure from 
causing harm. This gage is constructed 
of material that will in no way affect 
the food being cooked. This last point 
is very important. An air vent or es- 
cape hose is also found on this cooker, 
which enables the user to keep pres- 
sure down. 

The Sechrist cooker will practically 
cook an entire meal and is also very 
handy for preserving. The company 
puts out a circular giving technical and 
other details. With each cooker comes 
a cook book, telling the length of time 
required to cook different foods. It will 
be noted that the time required in each 
case is exceptionally low. Another and 
even more important feature of this 
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luth, Minn., is drop forged from high- 
grade tool steel. It is thin, tough, 
strong, durable and adjustable. It is 
made in seven sizes ranging from four 
to eighteen inches with a difference of 


New Diamond Wrench 


two inches between each size. It has 
five separate parts which may be re- 
placed at will. 


Sweeten Air in Refrigerator 


Of interest to the housewife is the 
new Uneda Odor-Killer. This little 


Uneda Odor-Killer 


device, set in her refrigerator, will keep 
the air sweet and prevent the taint of 
other food from the odors of fish, 
cheese, meat, vegetables, cantaloup, etc. 

More than that, the effect is said to 
continue for weeks, and when finally 
the active substance is laden with all 
the odors it will carry, it is only neces- 
sary to put it into the oven and bake 
it for an hour or so, when it is as good 
as new. The low price and the infre- 


iW quency of renewals make it indis- 


Sechrist Electric Pressure Cooker 


cooker is that all natural flavors and 
juices are retained and all foods pre- 
pared are more thoroughly cooked. Thus 
the cooker affords great economy and is 
a boon to health. 


Adjustable and Handy Wrench 


The new Diamond Wrench, made by 
the Diamond Calk Horseshoe Co., Du- 


pensable. 

Chemists, taking advantage of the 
war developments, found that by 
certain treatment a compound could be 
evolved that literally carries the odors 
—attracting them to itself. Tests made 
by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
have caused it to approve the article, 
and it is now offered to the public. 

The Uneda Odor-Killer consists of @ 
nickel base with a rust resisting woven 
wire cone. These are filled with the 
deodorant used, and it requires no at- 
tention other than placing in the 
refrigerator, where it takes up all food 
odors. 

Uneda Odor-Killer is manufactured 
by The Safety Wire Gas Globe Com- 
pany, 44 East Chestnut Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Reading matter continued on page 98 
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Why do we publish this letter— 


which, on the face of it, condemns 


Garage Door Hardware, of which we are the originators and 
exclusive manufacturers? 


Because we believe in 
Truth in Advertising—. 








Here is the letter; the original is on file in our office. 


It differs 


only in that the names as published are fictitious. Our reason 


for substituting names is obvious. 


“Your letter of September 27th received, also your 
catalogue, and I note what you say about the ‘Slide- 
tite’ garage door equipment. I have heard of a 
case in this city where this equipment was used on 
a garage with a 30-ft. door, for Mr. Frank Drew, 
of the Drew & Sears Mfg. Co., and Gray & Wash- 
burn were the architects. This same concern are 
the architects for my new house, and Mr. Gray cer- 
tainly condemns this ‘Slidetite’ equipment. 


“I would like to know what you have to say about 
this, and why it is that they are having this trouble 
with the nine-doo: equipment on Mr. Drew’s gar- 
age. I would like to get something that will not 
cause me trouble, and therefore when I hear of 
trouble of this kind, I would like to hear both sides 
of the story, and see what is really at fault. 


“If you care to investigate this and let me hear from 
you, I should be glad to have your reply. 
“Yours very truly, 
“Wm. B. Sturtevant.” 


What we found out— 


On receipt of Mr. Sturtevant’s let- 
ter, our representative called on Mr. 
Sturtevant and visited the Drew 
garage. He found—THAT MR. 
DREW’S GARAGE WAS NOT 
EQUIPPED WITH “SLIDE- 
TITE” GARAGE DOOR HARD- 
WARE—but with one of the many 
imitations of ‘“Slidetite,” sold in 
this case for the original “Slide- 
tite.” 


Result— 


The garage owner secured an un- 
satisfactory job. 


. eee 
The architect was criticised. 


The dealer got a black eye. 


All because, fer a slight difference in price, the dealer took a chance on 


an imitation. 


Sell the Original—There is only one ‘“‘Slidetite’’ 


It is Manufactured and“Guaranteed by 


AURORA. ILLINOIS.U.S.A. 


“Slidetite” is the only door hardware that can be used on more than six sliding, folding 


doors in one opening 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—The Commun- 
ity Hardware has commenced business 
at 1909 South Western Avenue. 

STRONG, ARK.—The Strong Hard- 
ware & Furniture Co. recently suf- 
fered a fire loss. The damage was 
slight. 

FULLERTON, CAL.—Stein, Hoppe & 
Hax, Inc., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $50,000. The concern 
deals in the following: Barn equip- 
ment, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, churns, cream _ separators, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, elec- 
trical household specialties, farm im- 
plements, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
guns and ammunition, hammocks and 
tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, incubators, 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefur- 
nishings, linoleum and oil cloth, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, stoves and ranges, toys and 
games, washing machines and wheel 
toys. 

DANBURY, CONN.—The Hull Hard- 
ware & Plumbing Co. desires the ad- 
dress of William Gould, a dealer or 
manufacturer of razors and bearing 
scrapers. 

New HAVEN, Conn.—F. B. Hitch- 
cock, 885 Whalley Avenue, has en- 
gaged in the hardware business. His 
lines consist of electrical jhousehold 
specialities, electrical supplies and 
equipment, flashlights, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass and shelf hard- 
ware, on which catalogs are requested. 


Secor, Inn.—The Secor Hardware 
Co., successor to Otto Kieinhaus, re- 
quests catalogs on barn equipment, 
belting and packing, bicycles, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, electrical household specialties, 
farm implements, flashlights, fishing 
tackle, garage hardware, gasoline en- 
gines, guns and ammunition, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, home barbers’ supplies, incu- 
bators, insecticides, kitchen housefur- 
nishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
phonographs, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, shelf hardware, _ sporting 
goods, stoves and ranges, tin shop, 
washing machines and wheel toys. 

GASTON, IND.—Larmer Bond has 
purchased a half interest in the firm 
of Bert Powers & Co. 


LAPORTE, IND.—The Laporte Im- 
plement Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital of $35,000. 

CoLumBus, KAN.—The Tyler Hard- 
ware Co. has been incorporated by 
Clyde Tyler and others. The capital 
stock is $10,000, and catalogs and price 
lists are requested on barn equipment, 
bicycles, builders’ hardware, churns, 
cutlery, flashlights, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, garage hardware, guns and am- 
munition, hammocks and tents, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy hardware, home bar- 
bers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 


varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, stoves and ranges, washing ma- 
chines and wheel toys. 

DIGHTON, KAN.—The Wilson Lum- 
ber Co. desires the name and address 
of the manufacturer of the Vim strop- 
per for Gillette razor blades. 

CoLumBiIA, Ky.—Furkin & Keen 
have started in the wholesale and re- 
tail business here. The new concern 
requests catalogs on a general line of 
hardware. 

Boston, MAss.—The Mackay-New- 
comb Co., Federal and High Streets, 
has tripled its floor space and added a 
line of automobile accessories and 
kitchenware, on which catalogs are re- 
quested. 

Worcester, MAss.—Edwin S. Clark 
has retired from the W. H. Willard 
Co. as director, president and treas- 
urer. Joseph H. Smith has succeeded 
him as president and treasurer. The 
business was established in 1872. 

MILAN, Micu.—Hatter & Geddis 
now own the stock and business of 
Freeman & Van Aken. 

BENSON, MINN.—Nels Amlie has 
disposed of his interest in the Amlie- 
Strand Hardware Co. 

CHASKA, MINN.—Tiedeman & Baer 
have sold their stock to the Tiedeman 
Hardware. 

SLEEPY EYE, MINN.—E. H. Snow has 
added a stock of hardware to his line 
of plumbing and heating materials and 
has also installed a new store front. 
Catalogs requested on a general line of 
hardware, paints, glass, etc. 

GREELY, NEB.—The O’Malley- Gal- 
lagher Hardware Co. has purchased 
the crockery stock of the E. G. Mc- 
Cluskey Mercantile Co. 

SoutH River, N. J.—J. J. Leonard 
has purchased the stock of A. W. 
Bissett, 42 Ferry Street. The new 
owner will carry a complete line of 
hardware and housefurnishings, elec- 
trical and plumbing’ supplies, glass- 
ware, etc. Catalogs requested. 


HARRISON, N. Y.—The Harrison 
Hardware & Housefurnishing Co. is 
successor to Samuel H. Mulwitz. 

TOLEDO, OHIO.—M. H. Rice, who has 
opened a store at 1855 Dorr Street, re- 
quests catalogs. 

TULSA, OKLA.—M. C. Hale & Co.,do- 
ing both a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness, will about March 1 move to a 
new location at 109 North First Street. 
Catalogs requested on automobile tires, 
barn equipment, bathroom fixtures, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dynamite, electrical household special- 
ties, farm implements, flashlights, fish- 
ing tackle, ps hardware, gasoline 
engines, guns and ammunition, harness, 
heating stoves, incubators, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
pumps, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, stoves and ranges, tin 
shop, washing machines and wheel 
toys. 

Pup, S. D.—J. C. Severin is pur- 
chaser of the stock of Severin & Russell. 
A complete line of paints and varnish 
has been added. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—The Sterling. 
Crumbliss Hardware Co., Inc., 318-320 
Gay Street, has increased its capital 
from $70,000 to $150,000. The con- 
cern’s business is both wholesale and 
retail in the following lines: Bathroom 
fixtures, bicycles, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, cutlery, farm imple- 
ments, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
garage hardware, guns and ammu- 
nition, heating stoves, kitchen house- 
furnishings, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roof- 
ing, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, washing machines and wheel 
toys. 

San ANTONIO, TeEx.—The Specia 
Plumbing & Supply Co. 529 West 
Houston Street, is adding a stock of 
hardware and requests catalogs on the 
following lines: Automobile accessories, 
bathroom fixtures, bicycles, cutlery, 
electrical household specialties, elec- 
trical supplies and equipment, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, guns and ammu- 
nition, hammocks and tents, heating 
stoves, home barbers’ supplies, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, phonographs, plumbing de- 
partment, shelf hardware, sportin 
goods, stoves and ranges, toys aa 
games, and washing machines. 

TEAGUE, TEX.—L. A. Hallmark has 
sold his interest in the Bennett Hard- 
ware Co., Inc. 

WIcHITA FALLS, Tex.—Frank Collier 
and L. O. Landon have consolidated 
their stores at 825 Indiana Street under 
the name of Collier & Landon. 

BELTON, TEX.—The Monteith-Hender- 
son Hardware Co., Inc., has been in- 
corporated as successor to the Monteith- 
Henderson Hardware Co. The capital 
stock is $35,000, and the lines handled 
comprise belting and packing, builders’ 
hardware, crockery and_ glassware, 
cutlery, farm implements, fishing tackle, 
guns and ammunition, harness, heating 
stoves, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, stoves and ranges 
and washing machines. 

OKLAUNION, TEX.—The stock of the 
Byars Hardware Co. was_ recently 
damaged by fire. The loss is $15,000, 
partly covered by insurance. 

ANAWALT, W. Va.—The Miners’ 
Hardware & Furniture Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000 to deal in automobile ac- 
cessories, automobile tires, bathroom 
fixtures, bicycles, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, churns, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, electrical household 
specialties, electrical supplies and 
equipment, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
guns and ammunition, harness, heating 
stoves, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
linoleum and oilcloth, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, phono- 
graphs, poultry supplies, prepa 
roofing, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, stoves and 
ranges and washing machines. The 
incorporators are H. T. Graham, Israel 
Forman and others. Catalogs request- 
ed on a general line of hardware and 
furniture. 
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Is A Live 
Prospect ! 


ERE’S a well advertised, standard milk bottle crate, retailing at from $1.40 to 
$1.50 each, upon which you make from 15% to 35%. MANNING cases are the 
kind the Smaller Milk Dealer wants—no frills—built entirely for durability of 

the best Vermont hardwood, thoroughly seasoned. 


Our jobbers, the dairy supply houses, sell to the 
large city milk trade in carload lots, but they do 
not reach the small milk dealer or dairy farmer. 
We have increased our production facilities to take 
care of an additional demand and are now ready to 
go out after this business through the hardware 
dealer. Prices have been cut to rock bottom. 
MANNING cases are sold to you at a price of 
$1.05 each. Freight is allowed on carload lots to 
all points east of the Mississippi River and north 
ot the State of Tennessee. On smaller lots, there 


is no freight allowance, but the ,base price is the 
same, leaving you a handsome margin of profit. 

MANNING cases are well advertised in the 
leading farm and dairy publications, Attractive 
circular matter is furnished to you free of charge. 
In fact, we co-operate with you to every possible 
degree in putting this proposition over. 

Spring is the active buying season in this line. 
The demand is assured. If you want to know 
more about this proposition—and there’s lots we 


can tell you—write 


MANNING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Rutland Match EALG 


Vermont, U. S, A. 











Shield to Prevent Headlight 
Glare 


A device known as the North Star 
Glare Shield is made by the North Star 
Mfg. Co., 6042 South State Street, Chi- 
eago, Ill. It is not a lens but a shield 
that shields that part of the head light 
which otherwise glares into the eyes 
of the approaching driver. This device 
also enables the driver whose car is so 
equipped to have better illumination to 
the front and in the proper places on 
the road ahead. 

The glare shield is a strip of prism 
glass cut and ground. It is held in po- 
sition by solid brass holders, which in 
turn are held to the glass lens by the 
same device as holds the lens itself in 
place. These shields are so constructed 
that a full dealer’s stock consists of 
only four sizes which will accommodate 
all cars. 


Headlight Equipped with North Star 
Shield 


The manufacturer will gladly give in- 
terested dealers full particulars on this 
device. 


Stop and Tail Light Combined 


Traf-O-Lite, the product of the Auto- 
mobile Device Co., Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
places the standard tail light found on 


the auto and serves both as a stop’ 


warning signal light and as a regular 
tail light, showing a steady red glow. 
When the signal is required the word 
“Stop” appears in green letters flashed 
from against a black background that 
is clearly set off by the general red lens 
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that does the work of a night or tail 
lamp. 
One advantage claimed for this light 














Traf-O-Lite 


is that there can be no confusion in day- 
light, as the sun’s gleam cannot give 
the word stop an illuminated look un- 
less the signal has been brought into 
play. 


For the Motorist Who Smokes 


The joy of a smoke when motoring is 
often denied because of inconvenience 
of ashes and of the seeming discourtesy 
to other occupants of the car. But the 


two new model Fargo ash receptacleg ™ 
made by the Fargo Co., Inc., he 4 
Wis., cover both needs and give the ¢ 
a very finished look. 3 
The dash receptacle mounts flush in ‘ 
keeping with the other dash fittings)” 
A touch of the small button and the lid | 
flies open ready for use. When the | 
ashes are flipped off the lid is snapped” 
shut by a slight touch. The receptacle | 
is removable underneath for the empty« 7 
ing of the accumulated ashes. The face 
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Dash or Flush Type Fargo Ash 
Receptacle 


plate and lid are well finished in black 

with nickeled trimmings. tz 
The side wall model is practically the 

same except that it does not fit flush, 
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Side Wall Fargo Ash Receptacle 








